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-|/HOTEL METROPOLE 


LONDON. ) 


‘to MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, situated in NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, very central 
position, affords Residents every Convenience and Comfort. In addition to a large number of Single and Double Bed- 
Rooms there are Elegant Suites of Private Apartments, and Magnificent Public Rooms. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 


Telegraphic Address—‘METROPOLE, LONDON.’ 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D,, says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.” 
Established 1825. 


| NEAVES FOOD 


— FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED, 


BEST ann CHEAPEST. | | 























NT, . 

Dr .BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
oe the best Farinaceous Foods. 
all Zi 16,000 was ocala paid by a Leading Merchant for an 

Investment Policy in this Company. 

ated. THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
_ IN THE WORLD. 
Bes Send for copy of the 
= 7 | Se LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
nds, INVESTMENT 
quet. INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company’s Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
rate The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
? In Cash Bonuses alone it_has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


__SDINBUBGH BRAN On: 108 George 5 Street. GLASGOW BRAN CH: Central Chasshers,2 a Hope Street. 








" | |ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIWVALLED 


- SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ann SCOTCH CAKES. 























60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


Price 2s. 6d. Now Ready. 
THE FORUM, for September, containing Professor JOHN S. 
BLACK1E’s article, ‘ The Christianity of the Future.’ 

This famous American Review holds a position similar to that of the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’ in England, and contains the best thoughts of American writers on 
Literature, Politics, Science, and Art. Price Half-a-Crown monthly. Annual 
Subscription, Thirty Shillings. 


THE MODERN MALADY; or, Sufferers from 
‘Nerves.’ By Cyrit Bennett, Author of ‘The Massage Case,’ etc. With an 
Introduction by HERBERT Tissits, M.D., F.R.C.P. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This work deals in a popular manner with the nineteenth century disease, 
commonly known as ‘ Nerves.’ It gives hints as to the reasonable treatment of 
sufferers by their friends and relations, and points out what is to be avoided as well 
as what is to be aimed at in order to effect the speediest recovery. 

‘Common sense speaks from every page, and a perusal of the book will not prove 
unprofitable to any reader, whether he suffer from ‘ Nerves’ or not.'—Manchester 

Examiner. 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By Jeremiau Lyncu, formerly 
President of the San Francisco Stock Exchange, and Member of the Californian 
State Senate. Demy 8vo, with 16 Full-Page Illustrations. os. 6d. 

** Egyptian Sketches" are bright and light, entertaining and instructive; in 
short, it is long since we have met with a book on Egypt at once so fresh and so 
comprehensive. — The Times. 


LAMB'S ‘ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES.’ With an 
Introduction by ANDREw Lanc. A Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, an 
Index of Proper Names, and a few brief Explanatory Notes are appended. 
This Edition will be found well adapted for Prizes, or for use in Reading Circles 
and Schools, Cloth, ge 8vo, 1s. 6d.; also an Edition specially bound for 
a Prize or Gift-Book, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

‘it is not easy to imagine the existence of a generation of children indifferent to 
the charms of Lamb’s ‘‘ Adventures of Ulysses.” '"—Manchester Examiner. 


MY WIFE’S POLITICS. An Amusing Sketch for 
Holiday and Seaside Reading. By Horace Hutcnuinson, Author of the 
—~ “ope Volume on Golf. Price 1s. Atall Booksellers’ and Railway Book- 
stalls. 
* No one will take up the story without heartily enjoying it.’—Scotsman. 


THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. Edited by 
WiiiaM R. Tuaver. One Volume, 611 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Besides a full Introduction to the Elizabethan Drama, the Selection comprises 
Mar.owe's ‘ The Jew of Malta,’ Ben Jonson’s ‘The Alchemist,’ BEAUMontT and 
FLeTcHusr’s ‘ Philaster,, Wesster's ‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ and ‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,’ by FLETCHER and SHAKESPEARE. 
‘A useful edition, slightly expurgated.'—7he Times. 


SIDNEY’S ‘DEFENSE OF POESY.’ Edited by Prof. 


A. S. Cook, of Yale University. [Ready Shortly. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, Paternoster Row. 


ALL 
WELL INFORMED 


MEN 
~ SHOULD READ 


The NewsPaper 


A Seven Days’ Summary of Fact & Opinion. 














EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2p. 


The NewsPaper 


GIVES the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day 
without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise 
and accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and 
accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PuBLic 
MEN and PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


The News Paper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING PAPERS, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members 
of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and 
the state of Public Opinion. 


The News Paper 


Is the best journal published for the Busy MAN who has only time to 
read one paper each week; it is also the most welcome paper for 
friends who are abroad. 





Publishing and Editorial Offices—15 and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 





Just Published, in Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 
CHURCH AND STATE. A Historical Handbook. By A, 
TAYLOR INNEs, Advocate. 

‘Mr. Taylor Innes has given us a vast amount of information in a small compass 
and he has shown us how to be cautious, and sympathetic, and fair in dealing with 
a subject which bristles with points of controversy.'—The Speaker. 

Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
To be had from all Booksellers. 


Just Published, in Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH & SANITARY 
SCIENCE. A Practical Guide to the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, and 
the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889. _ For the use of County Councillors 
Members of District Committees, and their Officers under these Acts. By 
T. G. Nasmytu, M.D. y 

*. + + His book should be in the hands of every county councillor, of every 
magistrate, of every medical man, and of every intelligent citizen.’—Health, 
Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, Law Publishers, 
To be had from all Booksellers. 


Now Ready. Extra foolscap, 8vo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 


By 


W. E. HENLEY. 








Price 5s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 Stranp, W.C. 


PERTHSHIRE. 





ST. MARTINS, BANDIRRAN AND BUTTER- 
GASK, AND GLENSHEE. 





HESE MAGNIFICENT RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATES will be exposed to Public Sale (unless previously sold by Private 
3argain) within Mr. Dowe.t’s Rooms, 18 George Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 
1st October 1890, at One o'clock P.M. 
Upset Price, £210,000. 





I—ST. MARTINS, Etc., 


Extending to upwards of 6400 Acres, comprises the Properties of St. Martins, 
BANDIRRAN, and BuTTerGask, the main portion of which is about four miles from 
Perth, and within easy reach of all the finest scenery of Perthshire. 

St. Martins Assey and BANpirRAN Houss (about three miles apart) are very 
commodious Mansions, situated in the midst of richly wooded Policies of great 
natural beauty ; the Estate generally is well wooded. 


Il.—GLENSHEE 


Is an exceptionally fine Sporting Estate, extending to fully 6800 Acres, situated 
midway between Blairgowrie and Braemar, and can be reached from either place 


‘ by an excellent Road. 


GLENsHEE Lopcg, a large, convenient, and modern Shooting Box, is situated in 
the midst of beautiful Highland Scenery. 





FREE RENTAL of the combined Estates (exclusive of the Mansion-Houses, 
Shootings, and Fishings) £6208. They form one of the choicest Residential and 
Sporting Estates in Perthshire, having fine Residences, and affording first-rate Low 
Country Shooting, and also excellent Grouse Shooting and Trout Fishing in River 
and Loch. 


If the Estates are not sold together, they will be re-exposed on 
the same day as follows :— 








PROPERTIES. | ACREAGE. Pt inl Ureer 
St. Martins, Bandirran, and Buttergask, . 6,432 45,407 £168,000 


Uf these do not sell, the Lands of St. 
Martins and Glenshee Estate will 
be exposed together. 


St. Martins and Glenshee, ‘ ‘ 11,457 4)709 172,000 
And if not sold, these will then be 
exposed separately. 
St. Martins, ; ° ° ° ° e 4,609 3,909 125,000 
Glenshee, . ° ‘ ° ° ° ° 6,348 800 47,000 
Bandirran and Buttergask, 1,822 1,497 43,Cc00 


NotTe.—Glenshee will only be exposed 
as a separate Lot in the event of St. 
Martins being sold. 




















* Exclusive of the Mansion-Houses, Shootings, and Fishings. 


For permission to inspect the Estates, and for printed Particulars and Plans, apply 
to Messrs. Linpsay, JAMIESON, & HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh; 
or Messrs. SmirH & Mason, S.S.C., 28 Queen Street, Edinburgh, who have the 
Title-Deeds and Articles of Roup. 
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FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 
BRANCHES in es New Soutu WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CAPITAL,. .« . + $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 


PAID-UP CapiTat, . . £400,000] RESERVE Fund, . . . £110,000 
RESE RVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 


London Branch—18 KinG WiLi1AM StrREET, E.C. 


FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOun H. ~~ fy 2 Manager. 


THE “ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED, 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, : ° e . ° ° £ 2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ‘ : , . ‘ 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIAB ILITY, anv UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, ; 170,660 


Head Office—QurENn STREET, MELBOURNE. 
New South Wales Branch—Pirr STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivERPooL STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great -<¥ Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHuey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
BLAckWoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and eeanhs received at ie London Office at the following 

rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 ors Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank's London Office. 


THE ENCLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £350,000. 

tranches— Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. _ 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 

St. Swiruin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


REALISATION “AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL » - A = £505,000 
Directors. 
Georce AvucLpjo JAmiEson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crasste, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
ouN M. M‘Canouisu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
hy Hon. Francis J. re C.A., Edinburgh. 
. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Pecataen Spens, Esq., C. A., G lasgow. 
Joun WARRACK, Esq. ‘ Shipowner, Leith. 


Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wa. B. DuNLop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidaticns PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 
The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 


To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DomINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . + ol lw ew heyntes 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,. . . . . « . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, Siti | ie ie 14,383 


A. B. ¢ AMP BELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans ‘of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
7 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Cras Paip, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFeirurE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—ArtTHUR Jackson, Manager. 
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NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1TorR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9g Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DUNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in — and Wales. 








44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 
CapiTaL Futty SuBscriBep, , 5 . + $1,000,000 0 o 
CapiTaL Parip Up, . - S : ° 126,068 15 0 
RESERVE FUND IN HAnp, OVER - ‘ . . 40,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 873,931 5 © 
nuns of Directors. 


Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEaAn (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, T homson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
“ es for Three or Four Years. 
- for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 

For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, January 1800. 
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ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


Produces Luxuriant Hair, 
and ts the best Brilliantine 
Jor the Beard, Whiskers, 
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m= BSizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in. 


and Mustaches. 
SOLD IN A 
GOLDEN 
THE ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS COLOUR 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLApsToNE) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'’S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


For Fair-Haired Children. 


IR, Sold by Chemists, 
Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d, 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. ¥ “a 
R.N.R., Commander), sails from Tilbury, 23d September, for a Thirty 
Days’ Cruise, visiting Lisbon, Madeira, Grand Canary (Las Palmas), T enerifie 
ith Electric Light and Bells tnaroughout, Baths of every description, 
oe age Fe emregede mg vin ail ae improvements. Inspection invited. A WON DERFU L INSTRU MENT FOR 
POWER AND QUALITY 


aaa ! 9 
YACHTING CRUISE TO THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. ( R A M E R 
(Santa Cruz and Oratava), Palma, and St. Michael's (Azores). The ‘Ceylon’ is the 
For particulars addres—MANAGER, S. Y. ‘CEYLON’ OFFICE, 27 Regent 
———_—_— a - = WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, OR BLACK AND GOLD CASES. MAY BE HIRED 


HE STEAM YACHT ‘CEYLON,’ 2200 tons register (S. R. P. Carnes, 
largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is replete with every com- NEW BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 
ON CRAMER'S 3 YEARS’ SYSTEM AT £3, 3s. PER QUARTER. 





Cash Discount 10 per Cent. 
t RAND and COTTAGE PIANOS, New and Second-hand, 
© 


by Broadwood, Collard, Cramer, Erard, Hagspiel, Ibach, Pleyel, Stein- 

way, and others, for cash, or for one, two, or three years hire system. 
~“RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRING PIANO. 
SPECTACLES AND EY EGLASSES FORTES, Harmoniums, Church and Chamber Organs, American Organs, 
Accurately suited to every description of sight by Harps, etc., originated by them, has been partly adopted and is advertised by other 
J. GRAY-KEITH, | firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


formerly Assistant Optician to the Queen, 129 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Pamphlet, | Messrs. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Moorgate Street, July 1888 :— . 
; ; GENTLEMEN,—We hereby appoint you our Sole Agents for the City of London. 





“Facts Relating to Spectacles.’ Zhe Engineer says: ‘Certainlya reliable guide.’ | e for ; 
The Reformer says: * Well worthy the attention of those who care to preserve their | (Signed) S. & P. Erarp & Co, 
eyesight.’ It contains the most extraordinary testimonials of skill in the world. 


Hours—ro to 5; Saturdays 10 to 1. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
A DELICIOUS CONFECTION. 


Dr. TANNER says :—‘ Both Adults and Chil- 
dren take them without any difficulty, as they 
are a most delicious compound and substitute for 
Cod Liver Oil.’ 


Of all Chemists, Confectioners, etc., 
, or Sample Tin, P.O., 1/4, of 


JAMES PASCALL 


Manufacturing Confectioner 


BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Ask for the 
ENLARGED 1s. BOTTLE. 





‘ Strengthening and Invigorating.’ 
—VIDE MEDICAL REPORT. 


CONTAINING 25 per cent. 
ALLEN and HANBURY'S 
EXTRACT OF MALT, the 
Valuable Properties of which 
cannot be over-estimated. 








FIRST—anno—FOREMOST. 


BROWN & POLSON’S GORN FLOUR. 


Prepared with Milk—a valuable Food for CHILDREN and PIE-CRUSTS, TARTS, and PASTRIES made 
INVALIDS. with half Corn Flour and half Common Flour 


Also suitable for BLANC-MANGE, JELLIES, CAKES, are much /ighter and more digestible than 
OMELETS, SOUPS, etc., in endless variety. 


DR. SOULE’S 
Hope BITTER Ss 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The 
oldest, best, and most valuable medicines in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist 
where these Bitters are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 


when made with Common Flour alone. 





No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick ; 
but if you only feel bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved byso doing. (<r £500 “Wi 
will be paid for a case they will not cure or help, They are a pleasant, refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other 
beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d 
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NOTES. 

Tue Earl of Rosslyn died on Saturday after a pro- 
longed illness. In spite of a somewhat pronounced dis- 
taste for the turmoils of political life, he twice contested 
Fifeshire in the Conservative interest, but was successful 
on neither occasion. Nevertheless, his services to the 
party in his particular district were very great. After he 
entered the House of Lords, on the death of his father, 
his influence was powerful with his leaders, although he 
neither spoke frequently nor sought after any reputa- 
tion as a politician. It was mainly owing to his tact and 
powers of persuasion that the more reactionary peers were 
induced to fall into line with the party during the difficult 
period about 1867; and Mr. Disraeli was anxious that 
he should join his first Cabinet, but he refused both this 
request and those that followed. For two periods, be- 
tween 1874 and 1881, he held office as Her Majesty's Com- 
missioner to the General Assembly ; and he represented 
the Queen at the marriage of King Alfonso of Spain, in 
1878. He took considerable interest in the Volunteer 
movement, being one of the founders of the Fife and 
Forfarshire Light Horse. As a Freemason he filled 
the office of London representative of the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland in conjunction with several other posts. A 
kindly and serviceable man, he was extremely popular 
with his friends. He was a capital judge of a horse, and 
of a chef; more than once, we believe, he preached a 
sound and sensible sermon. He also wrote verse. 





Ture meetings of the British Association at Leeds have 
not been distinguished (except in the case of the section 
for Economie Science and Statistics) by the production of 
any particularly striking views. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting papers are Mr. Stuart Glennie’s on the early home of 
the Aryans, Sir Lambert Playfair’s on the Mediterranean, 
and Professor Thorpe’s on the claims of Lavoisier—(which 
he secouted)—to be considered either the first or an inde- 
pendent discoverer of oxygen: a fine piece of controversial 
argument called forth by M. Berthelot’s assertion that not 
only did Lavoisier discover oxygen, but that he was the first 
to determine the compound composition of water. Sir 
Lambert Playfair pointed out that, in spite of the present 
commercial importance of the Mediterranean as the high- 
way to India and Australia, we may have to resort to the 
Cape passage in time of war. Port Mahon, Bizerta, and 
Taranto are ports each ‘ capable of affording impregnable 
shelter to a hostile fleet’; so that it would become dan- 
gerous for trading vessels to pass that way. But surely the 
moral is that our harbours and coaling stations must be 


enlarged and strengthened, and our fleet, especially of 


swift cruisers, be made fit to hold opposing armaments 
in check ; and not, as Sir Lambert seems to think, that 





ee ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after Ist October. 
W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager, Tedegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N,B, 


we should trust to economy and the open seas. Already 
from Perim to Gibraltar we have a chain of coaling stations 
which might easily be made more useful, and it is for the 
Admiralty to beware of all possible contingencies. 





Proressor Marsuaty, the President of the Economic 
Section, read an important paper on ‘Some Aspects of 
Competition.’ In England, where the dominant force is 
the average opinion of business men, the tendency of 
commerce is toward the joint-stock company. In America, 
where individualism is rampant, the tendency is toward 
trusts which are instruments in the hands of a few rich 
men. Trusts, it is claimed, have all the energy, originality, 
and elasticity which belong to a number of separate firms, 
and the chief difficulty with which they had to contend 
has now been largely overcome by the general recognition 
of the uselessness of abnormally high prices, which irritate 
the public,and often lead to legislationand often to breaches 
of faith on the part of individual members. But the conse- 
quence of this moderation is to deaden competition, and 
to make the trust what is practically an amalgamation—a 
joint-stock company with liberty for the contracting parties 
to throw up their interest. All combinations, the Professor 
declares, including the sort of co-operation advocated by 
Socialists, are at a disadvantage with private businesses, in 
lacking the resource and inventiveness fostered by free 
competition. Dealing with recent labour troubles, he 
pointed out that employers and employees alike are com- 
ing to band themselves to restrict production ; so that the 
public must look to it that it does not suffer a loss for 
which no gain to any particular trade will compensate. A 
useful discussion on Mr. Monroe’s paper dealing with the 
effect of short hours upon wages was to some extent 
marred by the cackle of Sir Douglas Galton and Mr. 
Sidney Webb, who later in the week were neatly pul- 
verised by Mr. Price in a thoughtful and searching 
exposure of some economic fallacies. 





Unpver the presideney of Alderman Phillips the 
‘United Labour Council of the Port of London’ re- 
solved to ‘stand by the Australian strikers to the bitter 
end.’ <A great demonstration has been arranged for the 
East-end, a notable feature of which will be collecting- 
boxes, to be thrust under the noses ef shopkeepers along 
the route. The gifts, however, are to be compulsory : 
any shopkeeper who refuses to contribute is threatened 
with boycotting. Of course the boycott is impossible ; 
but that the threat should be made is symptomatic of 
that enthusiasm of selfishness which so abounds in the 
bosom of the New Unionist, and which cannot be tutored 
but only ruthlessly repressed. 

Tue Southampton dockers went for their union ‘at 
all hazards’—even at the hazard of ‘lifting the hair’ 


ASES FOR BINDING VOLS. L, IL, AND III. OF 
The Scots Observer may be had of the Publisher. Price 

2s. 3d., or Post Free, 2s, 6d, Bound Volumes may also be had, 
price 17s. each, 
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of their neighbours. Concessions of pay had been 
made, when the labourers struck because their em- 
ployers would not promise only to take on unionists, 
and because it was believed they were trying to engage 
regular hands at a guinea a week, instead of the casual 
sixpence-an-hour men. The strike was accompanied 
with greater violence and outrage than were shown at 
Liverpool and Leeds recently: and for much the same 
reason—that timidity and uncertainty prevailed among 
the town authorities. The police of the borough and 
the county were powerless to cope with the rabble, 
which shunted engines, flung about engine-drivers, broke 
windows and heads, and otherwise savagely comported 
itself. The military were summoned from Gosport, and 
the Riot Act was read. The soldiers played upon the 
crowd with a fire-engine, but eventually they had to 
charge with the bayonet. In dealing with these strikes 
of the New Unionists, Mr. Gladstone’s proverbial ‘three 
courses’ are not open. There is but one wise course : 
firm and immediate action without parley. Failing that, 
the ‘ whiff of grape-shot’ would be best. 





Tue Australian strike seems to be in a hopeful way for 
the employers. The Victorian Government is chartering 
steamers, to be manned by the colonial navy, in order to 
supply coal to the railways, and the Melbourne Gas 
Company is getting coal from India. The new Ship- 
Owners’ Union, also, is making progress, and is finding 
favour with all but the strikers; while the Workmen’s 
Unions, it is said, are ‘ financially embarrassed, and cannot 
continue the struggle much longer. They seem to be 
growing anxious to hasten on a settlement, and if a settle- 
ment is not arrived at soon, such a condition of the purse, 
it is said, will be disclosed as will cause serious dissensions 
among themselves. On the whole, there would appear 
to be a prospect that the strike will fizzle out: not by 
way of arbitration but by the Unionists resuming work 
gradually for lack of strike pay. 





Major WissMaANnN, in the comparative disgrace of his 
retirement, has been moved to wrath over the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese Convention. ‘It’s all them damn missionaries, 
he says in effect ; and he calls them ‘ political agitators’ : 
an epithet which in Germany (happily for the nation) still 
imputes a something of discredit. That is, the mission- 
aries have acted as men who, in the words of Newman, 
‘had their place and their rights in this world, though 
they were ministers of the world unseen.’ Their place 
(if only by right of priority) was in Uganda and in Blan- 
tyre: their right was to be protected by England. We 
agree in no way with those who have sought to reject 
on their behalf the charge of political dealings with the 
natives: rather we rejoice that they are not forgetful of 
their citizenship, and that Britain is not compelled to rely 
upon such a crew of political agents as Germany finds neces- 
sary. Still, the accusation has met with indignant denial, 
and Major Wissmann, eating certain of his words, shelters 
himself, like a trades’-unionist, ‘behind the body of a dead 
man, and makes a number of assertions (proved untrue) 
about ‘ the engineer Mackay, which he promises to prove, 
‘but only orally, after the 15th inst., in Berlin.’ In fact, 
with Whitman, ‘I answer that I cannot answer you; you 
must find out for yourself.’ Meanwhile we are content 
with the testimony of Mr. Stanley that, in East Africa at 
any rate, the missionaries are the great civilising force, 
and that to them the natives owe both their commerce 
and their religion. 





Tue destruction worked along the courses of the Upper 
Rhine and the Danube by the heavy rains in Switzerland 
and the Tyrol has had no parallel for years. In some of 
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the villages in the Rheinthal the water stood for days as 
high as the second stories. In the brief course of the 
stream through the Austrian district of Vorarlberg the 
damage is estimated at nearly thirteen millions of florins, 
Along the margin of the Danube, houses—nay, whole 
villages—have been washed away, and the crops are utterly 
wrecked. At Vienna the river continued to rise until 
Monday morning, and the great public pleasure-ground 
of the Prater was partly under water. Dresden and other 
cities have suffered severely through the flooding of the 
Elbe ; but none of them has been overtaken so heavily by 
calamity as Prague, where the Moldau has invaded all the 
lower streets and made 45,000 people homeless and in 
many cases destitute, and has also carried away part of 
the stone bridge of sixteen arches begun by Charles wy, 
in 1358. The Hagia Sophia, burnt in the great fire at 
Salonica, only yielded to its namesake at Constantinople 
as an example of Byzantine architecture. It belonged to 
the same period, and it shared the same fate of being 
transformed from a Christian church to a Mussulman house 
of prayer. Its mosaics and frescoes were of great beauty 
and were priceless in value. It is feared that the Turks 
may attempt to ‘ restore’ it. 


Tue Emperor William has been holding reviews and 
witnessing naval and military manceuvres in ‘his faithful 
province of Holstein’: the cradle, as we are reminded, of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and the native country of the Im- 
perial Consort. He has made use of the occasion to 
reiterate his resolution to ‘see that the closely knitted 
bonds of order are defended against subversive elements, 
and to ‘direct the affairs of the Fatherland in quiet and 
peace for the welfare of all,’ and has at the same time 
turned some pretty compliments to ‘ the resplendent jewel 
at his side ’—the Empress, who accompanied him on his 
visit. His oratorical style is somewhat wanting in finish 
and reserve ; but his zeal, his industry, and his self-confi 
dence remain unbounded. 

Tue Bulgarian elections have taken place, and M. 
Stambouloff has gained ‘a signal victory.. The Zanko- 
vists and the other fractions of the Opposition have been 
reduced to a strength of thirty-five in a body of some 
three hundred ; and M. Stambouloff’s personal popularity 
has been attested by his return at the head of the poll for 
several constituencies. After the Panitza incident and 
its kind, this will be hard news for St. Petersburg. The 
Czar and his counsellors will be more than ever convinced 
that the Coburger and his Cabinet are illegal intruders. 
It is said that M. Hitrovo, Russian Minister at Bucharest 
and the reputed wire-puller of the Panitza plot, is to be 
sent to represent his master at Constantinople. 

Bouaneist disclosures and Boulangist duels come thick 
and fast. Of the latter, Mermeix, the author of the 
‘Coulisses’ in the Figaro, has, or had, an indefinite number 
in hand. The first was fought in M. Laguerre’s garden at 
Maison Lafitte, with M. de Labruyére, and has only com- 
plicated the quarrel from the duellist’s and from the 
politician’s point of view. Mermeix’s second, after forty 
minutes’ fighting, called out that his man had made a 
point ; M. Labruyére lowered his sword, and at the same 
moment Mermeix wounded him on the right hand. 
There was a pretty scene, M. Labruyére and his seconds 
stigmatising Mermeix as ‘infamous,’ and M. Laguerre 
embracing Mermeix in token that he held his honour to 
be unsmirched. Meanwhile three or four other members 
of the Boulangist party with whom the author of the dis- 
closures had exchanged challenges now refuse to go out, on 
the plea that he has transgressed the code of the duello ; 
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and it is further said that the devoted Mermeix—who 
also declines to fight—will be prosecuted for fighting un- 
fairly. Also, M. Rochefort has wounded M. Thiébaud 
seriously,and M. Drumont has told how General Boulanger, 
in a letter still extant, made offer to the Comte de Paris 
of the crown ‘provided he (Boulanger) should be pro- 
moted to the rank of marshal, created a duke, and should 
receive an annual allowance of £8000.’ Far more than 
his worth. 





Tue remaining treaties of commerce between the 
French Republic and foreign countries are about to ex- 
pire, and the Government has no intention of renewal. 
It wishes to be rid of the ‘ most favoured nation’ clause, 
to have a ‘free hand’ with the reciprocity policy in 
which the American Republic ‘is showing the way,’ and 
which in practice will take the form of more Protection. 
One of the first demands to be pressed upon Ministers will 
be a further increase of the duties on maize and other 
agricultural imports, on the plea that the French farmers 
have not benefited from the duties already imposed. It 
will be seen how this and similar points are to be recon- 
ciled with the fiscal scheme which is said to be in the 
contemplation of the Minister of Commerce: that of a 
‘simple general customs tariff giving the Government the 
right to raise the duties on imports from those countries 
which do not grant France economic advantages. In 
fact, commercial war between France and the United 
States is as good as declared. 


Last week the discussion of the Tariff Bill in the 
Washington Senate was brought to the issue of a vote. 





The ‘ Reciprocity’ proposals of the Financial Committee 
were carried by a majority of 37 to 28 (including two 
Republican senators). They provide that the President 
shall have power to suspend clauses relating to the free 
importation of sugar, mollasses, coffee, tea, and hides in 
respect of the imports from any country which in his 
opinion imposes such exactions upon the agricultural and 
other products of the United States as are ‘ reciprocally 
unequal and unreasonable.’ The new law is to come into 
force on Ist October; but the new sugar schedule under 
the ‘non-reciprocal’ conditions will not take effect until 
Ist March. Another amendment creates ‘a Customs 
Commission of five disinterested persons, having a perma- 
nent office at Washington.’ Such is American romance ! 
Meanwhile the hopes of the Democrats and of the 
Blainists both have been considerably dashed by the 
enormous Republican gains in the elections of Maine, as 
set over against those of Vermont, mentioned last week. 





Mr. James Biaine has much to learn. Says an American 
correspondent of The Standard: ‘ A bill has been intro- 
duced in the United States Senate which provides for 
appeals in maritime and revenue cases from the District 
Court of Alaska to the United States District Court, and 
thence to the Supreme Court. A pure inadvertence in 
organising the government of the Territory of Alaska led 
to an omission which operates to deny to the owners of 
British sealing vessels which have been seized an appeal 
to the higher courts. It is a maxim of the department of 
State that no diplomatic cognisance can be taken of a case 
until the judicial remedy has been exhausted ; but, in con- 
sequence of the legal defect alluded to Mr. Blaine has 
been betrayed into a diplomatic deadlock involving a 
humiliating retreat or the exertion of the entire force of 
the nation in support of a position which has never been 
adjudicated upon in any constitutional tribunal.’ In 
other words, this it is to trust to a Foreign Secretary who 
wants to be President and who means to achieve his am- 
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bition by means of the Irish Vote, the way to whose heart 
is by abuse of Great Britain and by open contempt of her 
representatives. Mr. Blaine’s chances were never large ; 
and now they are less than ever. His name has long been 
a byword among respectable Americans ; and the Irish 
Vote, if it be easy to catch, is not less quick to detach 
itself, and leave its whilom courtier mourning its loss. 





Tue Cholera scare is passing. As regards Europe it 
seems to be successfully shut up in the Peninsula, and 
Dr. Proust, in his report to the French Board of Health, 
sets forth what means have been taken for that end along 
the Spanish frontier, as the disinfection or destruction of 
linen and other clothing. In Egypt there is vigilance 
after a term of laxity. The Quarantine Board has de- 
cided that the escort of the Holy Carpet from Mecca 
shall undergo fourteen days’ ‘ observation,’ and other pil- 
grim caravans from Zembo twenty days. Such danger as 
there is of a further spread of the disease is restricted to 
the coasts of Morocco and Tripoli. The pilgrims who 
return to French care will be well watched at Algiers and 
Tunis, as also will those who return to Austrian rule in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 





Tue feud between Bishop O’ Dwyer and the Nationalists 
has reached a remarkable point. The St. Michael’s Tem- 
perance Society having, in defiance of the Bishop’s injunc- 
tion, marched with banner to attend the recent demon- 
stration at which Mr. Dillon was present, the Bishop has 
‘withdrawn his clergy from the governing body.’ The 
St. Michael’s Temperance Society has applied for spiritual 
consolation and religious service to the Franciscan Order, 
and has been granted them. On Sunday, it is said, the 
society, instead of attending St. Michael’s Church as was 
its wont, went publicly to the Franciscan Church. It is a 
singular, and surely in the Roman Catholic Church an 
unusual, act of discourtesy to the bishop of a diocese for a 
monastic order in that diocese to take up with those who 
have defied its bishop. It is not rebellion, any more than 
it would be rebellion in the clergy of Westminster Abbey 
to ‘go against ’ the Bishop of London ; but—! 





Mr. T. W. Russext publishes a spirited appeal for help 
for some twenty or thirty sufferers—farmers and shop- 
keepers—by the nefarious practices that still obtain in 
and about the No-man’s-land called Tipperary. They have 
been ‘severely boycotted for close upon twelve months.’ 
Their business ‘ has been all but ruined.’ They are prac- 
tically living in a ‘state of siege,’ and in some cases they 
have been the victims of outrage. Yet they have com- 
mitted no crime ‘ save that of paying their lawful debts ’ 
—save that, in other words, of ‘simply proving true to the 
moral law.’ Now unless help reachthem they must go under, 
and that they should do so would be a lasting reproach 
upon that part of the community which is still conscious 
of the good influences of order, and still holds itself in- 
debted for much of that which makes life worth living to 
the genius of law; and it is to this by no means incon- 
siderable fraction that appeal is made. Ina case of this 
sort, there is nothing for it but to subscribe. It is useless 
to play the Gladstonian, and to cross the Irish Channel 
with a view to getting ‘ shadowed’ (like Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) 
or intent upon a rough and tumble—your wife aiding— 
with the Constabulary (like Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt). 
Subscriptions are the only thing, and subscriptions may, 
and should, be sent to Mr. T. W. Russell, 102 Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin. 


LIE, FIFE.—MARINE HOTEL, overlooking the sea, and 
immediately adjoining the Links, Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 
Bathing Ground. Special terms for Boarders. G. Faser, Manager. 
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THE WAY TO WIN. 


THe Guardian, a newspaper of considerable weight 

with English Churchmen, published an article 
lately which seems to have made some stir amongst 
Liberal Unionists. In effect, the writer told some 
truths about the present state of parties; and since he 
could not say that the party to which he himself be- 
longs is in quite the most happy and promising condi- 
tion, he has met with the usual reward from his friends. 
It was very wrong indeed to speak ‘in tones of dis- 
couragement.’ It is the duty of every Liberal Unionist 
to maintain that all’s well with his party and that with 
which it is allied. Besides, all s well with them. They 
are full of strength and confidence. It is the Glad- 
stonians who should feel, and who do feel, that their 
chances of success at the next general election are 
declining rapidly. 

This is a matter which we have frequently discussed, 
perceiving long ago that the facts are not what the 
critics of The Guardian article would fain believe them 
to be. Perhaps we should pay no attention to the 
facts, neither speaking nor acting as if we were aware 
that any change has taken place in the relations of 
parties to each other, the relations of the leaders of 
parties to their rank and file, or the conditions under 
which the next general election will be fought. That, 
however, is not our own opinion. It seems to us that 
the more prudent course is to acknowledge the great 
change that has happened in all these particulars, and 
to take heed in good time of what it signifies. The 
relations of parties to each other are certainly not what 
they were in 1886. At that date, Mr. Gladstone's plans 
for Ireland occupied the whole field of politics. Shocked 
at their extravagance, and unprepared to support them 
by a sudden and complete abandonment of principle, 
hosts of Liberals and Radicals separated from Mr. 
Gladstone, forming themselves into a distinct party in 
alliance with the Tories. In alliance with the Tories, 
however, on this one ground alone for the most part. 
There were Liberals, no doubt, who welcomed an oppor- 
tunity of breaking away for good and all from Mr. 
Gladstone and from a leadership that was drifting more 
rapidly into Jacobinism every month. These Liberals 
did in effect join the Conservative party, and will be 
found with that party in the struggle to come. But 
there was a large number of Radical secessionists (we 
are talking now of rank and file voters alone) who were 
perfectly happy with their principles, and quite content 
with their leaders in a general way. At the same time, 
however, they were alarmed at the probable conse- 
quences of a separate Legislature for Ireland, they 
could on no account tolerate a Treasury expendi- 
ture of some scores of millions in State aid for Irish 
farmers—(most of them pretty well off)—and they 
jibbed at the request that they should immediately adopt 
a different set of opinions from those which they had 
been shouting during all Mr. Gladstone’s previous deal- 
ings with Ireland and Mr. Parnell. Roughly speaking, 
these two sets of men made up the Liberal Unionist 
party which took sides with the Conservatives at the 
last general election. The first are still our comrades 
and will so remain. But what of the others? More 
than a year ago it became quite clear that many of 


them had straggled back to their old leadership ; and 
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he must be very ignorant, or very perverse, or enor- 
mously ingenuous, who denies that many more of them 
have been trooping off since the beginning of 1890, 
Reading the Liberal Unionist journals, we see that there 
are men who believe they can prove by geometric scale 
that this is not the case, and their anxiety to do so is 
most natural. But the attempt is vain, and serves no 
good purpose. The Radical Unionists of 1886 retained 
their Radicalism ; they have lost their fears ; and it is 
one thing to ‘round upon’ your professed principles at 
a moment’s notice, and another to do so after four or 
five years’ interval and under circumstances that may 
be called different whether the change be great or 
small. It may be that these turn-again Radicals ought 
not to have lost their fears of Gladstonian legislation 
for Ireland. Were it our business to advise them we 
should certainly say that they are in some danger here. 
But what of that? The persuasion is that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ideas on the subject have been modified ; and 
though they may have formed no clear estimate of the 
degree of modification, thousands of Radicals who 
voted against him in 1886 will take the risk of 
voting for him in 1892. It is a dream to suppose 
that he must present a definite Irish policy to the con- 
stituencies on the eve of the election. Unless Mr. 
Gladstone has lost his cunning, all the information they 
will get on that head will be communicated by nods 
and becks, and with nods and becks plenty of his old 
Radical admirers will be satisfied now. Home Rule 
may become the one great question again after the 
elections, and no doubt will, but not before. The 
Conservatives cannot make it so, for in England— 
(where the contest will be practically fought)—the ordi- 
nary voter is tired of Home Rule as a ‘ question’; while 
as for the Gladstonians, they will make their attack on 
other lines. They are sure of the Irish vote, sure of 
the Welsh vote, and they will try for the British vote 
not as Home Rulers (pas si bétes), but as Friends of 
the People, Humanitarians, Radicals of the new school, 
Sentimentalists, and Levellers. 

And so we shall see that in effect the next great con- 
test will be fought between two great parties as of old: 
the Liberal Unionists of 1886 joining one or the other, 
or passing out of the fray as being satisfied with neither. 
They are already much reduced in numbers through 
Radical desertion. But the Moderate Liberals, who 
were not a few at the time of the disruption, are pro- 
bably inalienable ; and we must suppose that they will 
hold the more firmly to the Conservative alliance, as the 
New Radicalism becomes the dominant creed of the Glad- 
stonian party. Therefore we ought to be able to make a 
good and successful fight of it whenever the general elec- 
tion does come off ; and so we shall on certain conditions. 
One of these conditions is that the leaders and spokesmen 
of the Liberal Unionist party do come to a better under- 
standing of the position, and cease to urge upon the Go- 
vernment a policy of half-way measures, with conspiracy 
in Ireland and with Socialist revolution in Great Britain. 
If we are to win at the next elections, it will not be 
by the adoption of schemes like the Land Purchase Bill, 
which, while they justify Radical Unionists in return- 
ing to their old allegiance, put Conservatives in wonder 
as to how much more Gladstonism they are expected to 
swallow. It is commonly believed that, but for fear 
of its Liberal allies, the Government would have dealt 
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more sharply with such disgraceful robber-organisations 
as the tithe-league in Wales; and that but for the same 
drawback the lawless and violent mobs that assemble at 
Southampton and elsewhere would be less confident that 
they can do what they please with the liberty and pro- 
perty of other men, both employers and workers. Not 
that the Liberal Unionists in the ‘country’ are to blame : 
we mean the Unionists who are Liberals and not Radi- 
cals. They are as well persuaded as their Conservative 
associates that Government ought not to be defied nor 
undermined as it is now, and they are as ready to sup- 
port a Ministry that would strictly uphold the law and 
stoutly suppress all violent disregard of it. It is 
the Liberal Unionist manager, the newspaper-writer, 
the professional politicians of that faith, that stand 
in the way, fearful that their ‘record’ should be 
marked by a word of reproach as contaminated by 
‘Tory association. Nor is it that our own leaders are 
above the need of warning. They go softly, not only 
because rough measures are troublesome to those by 
whom they are employed but to prove their modera- 
tion and to raise as little outcry as possible amongst,their 
political enemies. This is all very well if wisely done ; 
but it is easy to see that the desired show of modera- 
tion may pass into a palpable display of weakness— 
and weakness by which not only their own prospects 
may suffer but the whole body of principle they pro- 
fess and the very substance of the social order they 
are appointed to protect. 





CANON LIDDON. 


HE death of Canon Liddon removes the most 
powerful preacher and the most characteristic 

figure in the Anglican communion. Both in his strength 
and his weakness, his qualities and their limitations, he 
was an embodiment of her traditions, and he might well 
stand to all time as her representative in hiscentury. His 
whole life was passed in the strictest precincts of colleges 
and cathedrals ; and it was only natural that he should 
look at life as Milton looked at Nature—‘ through the 
spectacles of books.’ Of these he knew a very great deal : 
his learning was both deep and wide. His career at 
Oxford was not exceptionally brilliant, but his culture 
was not restrained within the limits of subjects set for 
degrees in honours. His acquaintance with patristic 
literature, as his Bampton Lectures show, was enor- 
mous; yet was he well read in German and even in 
French theology also, whilst the general literature of 
these countries and of Italy was well-nigh as familiar 
to him as that of England herself. He had not mere 
knowledge : he had the power of use as well. and in both 
his lectures and his sermons he was continually bring- 
ing out from his treasury something valuable and 
striking in illustration of the subject in hand, for he 
had all the scholar’s delight in the distant in space and 
the remote in time. On the other hand, he had no 
real concern for, nor any knowledge of, the common 
incidents of living life. He showed no skill in the 
management of men and things. It is probable, indeed, 
that he knew his own weakness, and that to this know- 
ledge, as well as to his bad health, we should ascribe 
his steadfast Nolo episcopari. It is well known that 
both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury offered -him a 
bishopric ; and that royal disfavour, the supposed ob- 
tacles to his advancement, was a popular superstition. 
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A peculiar interest attaches to his refusal of the See 
of Edinburgh in 1886, for then he published his reasons. 
He had been out of health the year before ; he had Dr. 
Pusey’s life to finish ; moreover, he was convinced that 
the ministers and the chief rulers of the Scots Episcopal 
communion should be Scotsmen born: for otherwise 
‘her worship and action will be described—as I often 
regret to hear it described in Scotland—as that of the 
English Church.’ 

If he had accepted the mitre, it is at least certain that 
his opinions would never have got either himself or the 
Church into any serious trouble. It is true he wasa 
pronounced High Churchman ; but though he was the 
ornament and one of the props of his party, he was not 
its leader, nor did it ever look to him for conspicuous 
and decisive action. He was, indeed, profoundly im- 
bued with the idea of the Via media Anglicana. No 
man of sense ever thought he would go over to Rome ; 
and he had too strong an affection for compromise and 
too great respect for propriety ever to bring himself 
into conflict with the spiritual and temporal powers. 
In 1859 he was, indeed, obliged to resign his Vice- 
Principalship at Cuddesdon on account of his High 
Church tendencies; but that was rather yielding to 
the storm than braving it. He never engaged in any 
of those violent theological controversies which distin- 
guish the lives of men like Pusey and Newman, like 
Spurgeon and Robert Lee. On the other hand, his life 
marks no epoch in his Church’s history. As a writer, 
he devoted himself exclusively to theology—theology 
chiefly dogmatic. His reasoning power was very great ; 
and if you fully accepted his premises it were hard to 
avoid his conclusions. He is always perfectly clear, 
and he has always complete command of his material. 
His Bampton Lectures on ‘ The Divinity of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ’ deserve a permanent place 
as a theological classic. His Some Elements of Religion 
and his Sermons Preached before the University of Ox- 

ford (originally published as Some Words for God) are 
distinguished in the same fine qualities. 

As a preacher he was so popular that even St. Paul’s 
was not large enough to hold his congregations. He 
was a perfect speaker of chosen English, and he had 
also something of that attractive and sympathetic pre- 
sence and that transferable temperament wherein con- 
sists the orator’s true power. His best sermons are 
literature. They are fit words fitly spoken ; the thoug’t 
is expressed with clearness always, often with chastened 
beauty ; the illustrations are always appropriate, always 
in good taste. They are touched, too, with something 
of the light that never was on sea or shore—the purity 
of life and thought and purpose, the devotion of culture 
to ends beyond itself. And yet they have their limita- 
tions. You are pleased and touched—not deeply 
moved and seriously affected. The cares and sorrows 
and joys of life appear as images rather than as realities. 
The whole thing is removed and apart from your own 
experience. And you ask if this man really lives or 
only dreams of life. 





A BLACK ALSATIA. 
HE last from the New Hebrides is the old story 


of outrages on the part of the natives and re- 
prisals on the side of the Europeans. For some time 


past the conduct of a chief called Tappea has been 
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the reverse of satisfactory: he caused a boat’s crew 
of a French vessel to be massacred; he was con- 
cerned in the killing and subsequent conversion into 
‘long pork’ of the chief officer of a ship from Fiji. 
But a stop has been put to his career by Captain 
Davis, of H.M.S. Royalist, who after a forced march 
inland took him by surprise in his village, and handed 
him over to the French. By them he was sentenced to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment in New Caledonia—a stretch 
he will scarce be able to ‘do upon his head.’ More 
comprehensive, if less sportsmanlike, than Captain 
Davis’s stalk was the battwe of the French cruiser, the 
Saéne. She sailed to Aoba Island, and shelled and 
destroyed the village of the natives concerned in the 
murder of one Macier, a trader. 

Now, this is not pleasant reading. In the first place, 
it is beyond dispute that the Polynesian islanders have 
been, and are, at least as much sinned against as sinning. 
The murderers of Bishop Patteson and Commodore 
Goodenough, for instance, were prompted by more or 
less intelligible motives of revenge: they saw that the 
islands were being rapidly depopulated by the intro- 
duction of infectious diseases, and that boat-loads of 
natives were constantly being kidnapped by labour- 
agents or shot down by desperadoes called ‘ mer- 
chants. It is true that of those exciting causes the 
second has largely ceased to be operative. By the 
Griffith Regulation Act the horrors of the ‘servile 
labour traffic” to Queensland have been considerably 
mitigated, and the importation of Polynesian labour is 
to cease at the close of the present year. But the popu- 
lation is still being destroyed by epidemical maladies 
imported from Europe; and though trading vessels no 
longer enforce their terms by fusilades, their captains 
do not hesitate to avail themselves of ‘dodges which an 
English magistrate would punish as swindles. Which 
things are calculated to irritate the New Hebridean, 
and to make him arise and kill and eat. 

Still, crime is crime, even when committed by a 
savage—though the truth of that proposition would 
doubtless be denied by a member of the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society ; and a ruffian like Tappea cannot 
be allowed to go at large. But the justice meted out 
to the New Hebrides is too sporadic and spasmodic to 
have any effect for good. It is provocative rather than 
sedative, and in the hands of the French—especially— 
is apt to take the form of a simple border raid. In the 
end this black Alsatia will have to be annexed either by 
England or France ; but it seems likely to remain an 
eyesore to Australian civilisation these some years yet. 
The French covet the New Hebrides, and if they were 
allowed to take possession they would pledge them- 
selves to transport no more criminals to the Pacific. 
But these terms are utterly unwelcome to the Aus- 
tralians. They have made up their minds to get the 
New Hebrides and New Caledonia as well, and not only 
to stop the arrival of fresh batches of convicts but to 
sweep away the existing settlement, which they rightly 
regard as a rock of offence. ‘There is also a strong 
feeling in Victoria against allowing the Scots Presby- 
terian missionaries, who have long laboured in the 
islands, to be expelled—as by the French from the 
Leeward group of the Society Islands—in favour of 
Catholic priests. So that unless one of the parties 
concerned in the claim should modify its views con- 
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siderably, the New Hebrides are like to remain a No- 
man’s-land. It is possible, however, that carefully 
concerted action on the part of the French and 
English Governments might do much to appease the 
anarchy. ‘True, it is difficult to impose authority in 
a part of the world where there are thirty different 
languages, and no island has a high chief. But a joint 
court of justice might do a very greal deal : especially 
if it had at its beck and call a joint flotilla of gunboats 
prepared to execute its sentences impartially—on black 
and on white alike. 





THE WHOLE DUTY OF CRITICISM. 


HE ascription to Sir Theodore Martin of the 
anonymous attack, in the current number of 
Maga, on Miss Rehan’s Rosalind was inevitable, and 
has thus far gone unchallenged. Miss Faucit was 
long without a rival as the Lady of Arden ; Lady 
Martin has told the world how she would have the 
Lady of Arden played ; Miss Rehan achieves a success 
which has as little to do with Lady Martin’s prose as 
with the traditions of Miss Faucit ; this is flat bur- 
glary, or it is nothing ; and it seems but natural that 
Sir Theodore should call attention to the fact, and should 
put up his (anonymous) protest against the cry of ad- 
miration with which the offence had been received. But 
there are reasons, as it seems to us, for holding another 
opinion; and to read the article is to entertain a 
suspicion that it may well be not Orlando’s but Rosa- 
lind’s own. To begin with, it is written in absolute 
dispraisement : there is no touch of leniency through- 
out. This Rosalind is not that Rosalind, and therefore 
is not Rosalind at all: that is what the writer has seen, 
and that is all the writer succeeds in saying. There is 
nothing of the artist and there is nothing of her art. 
Miss Rehan has youth, temperament, charm, and their 
very existence is ignored: a feat impossible, one would 
think, to any male creature, the husband of a star, a 
divinity on half-pay, not even excepted. ‘This is not 
my Rosalind’ is the one thing audible throughout the 
criticism. ‘J played the part like a lady; she plays 
it like a New York vulgarian. J respected my author ; 
she does not even pretend to know what he means. J 
did so-and-so: she is so ignorant, so stupid so—well, 
so American, as to do such-and-such.” There is the 
burden of the anonymous descant ; and if Sir Theodore 
be indeed the writer, he is to be congratulated on the 
production of his best and finest work. Never before 
has he shown the faintest touch of drama; yet here is 
he found speaking with the very voice, the accent itself, 
of a vanished and forgotten rival, and withal expressing 
an emotion and stating an objection which none but 
a rival, thus forgotten and thus vanished, could find 
heart to put upon record. 

The theory, we say, is plausible; or the hands may be 
Sir Theodore’s, and the voice the voice of Miss Helen 
Faucit ; or both hands and voice may be somebody 
else’s, and neither Sir Theodore nor Lady Martin may 
have anything to do with the scandal. One could wish 
that the last were the case; but it does not greatly 
matter whether it is or it is not. For Sir Theodore, 
he has ‘ translated ’ Heine, (‘ Bless thee, Bottom ! thou 
art translated’) and he has written a life of Prince 
Albert which is almost as dreary as it deserved to be ; 
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and for neither of these achievements do we profess 
ourselves particularly grateful. And for Miss Faucit, 
her reputatio nis of the past, and *tis for our fathers to 
concern themselves for her if in this instance she have 
departed from herself, and uttered in print a number 
of unkind and foolish things she was afraid to sign. 
The unkindness is not worth talking about: it is so 
very natural, indeed, that it is usual in these cases. 
The player, whether active or passive, is always the 
centre of a peculiar universe; an impersonation dies 
with him, and when he complains that ‘ You should 
have seen me play the part,’ he does it in the sim- 
jlest innocence, the most child-like and absurd good 
faith. But what of the other thing ? what about the 
stupidity ? Well, you can only say that there is the 
player too. Should an artist criticise his fellow-artists ? 
If he be Fromentin or Sir Joshua—yes! If not? 
Is not the sacramental phrase enough? Is it not 
enough that you should have seen me play the part, 
and that, not having done so, you have missed your 
chance of ever seeing it played, whether in time or 
in eternity ? That is how you are to look at things ; 
and in that way it is obvious that, not being my Rosa- 
lind, Miss Rehan’s Rosalind is naught. Surely it is as 
plain as a pike-staff. To be an artist at all you must 
see one thing only, and you must see it whole; and 
that in this case as in others is the critic’s excuse. 
It is a far more serious matter that the plaint, while 
characteristic of the player, is also common to the 
pseudo-critic. The critic’s function is to deal with 
the technical quality of a work of art; and you 
may always distinguish false from true—you can 
never fail to part the sheep from the goats—if you 
note him under this respect. Conception is wholly 
personal ; what belongs to art, and is therefore uni- 
versal, is accomplishment. And the critic who ignores 
this truth, and falls back upon his own idea of the way 
in which a work of art—be it sculpture, painting, 
poetry, music, or acting—should have been imagined 
has proved one thing and one thing only—that he is 
dead to art. Dead to art, inasmuch as his own idea of 
what the artist would be at is more to him than the 
effect, alike in whole and in detail, of the artist’s achieve- 
ment. Dead to art, because he is so insensitive to the 
medium in which the artist has worked that its use 
produces no‘impression on his nerves, and to be touched 
in any way by the experience he must needs go think- 
ing how he would himself have gone to work with 
it. Dead to art, in fine, because‘ he is dismally intent 
upon himself and his own unuttered and unutterable 
personality, yet is not intelligent enough to see that 
nobody can be as anybody else, and that the true 
reasons why he objects to the artist’s performance are 
(1) that it is not his own, and (2) that he has not the 
least understanding of what the artist is engaged in 
doing nor the slightest feeling for the means he uses 
to attain his end. 

True of all the arts, this is, perhaps, especially 
true of acting. The actor’s is a mixed art: it is com- 
pacted of voice, gesture, look, temperament, the per- 
sonal inspiration, on the one hand—all which qualities 
are peculiar to the player before our eyes ; and on the 
other it is concerned with literature, the art of words, 
the art of which we have all some tincture, or some 
appearance of tincture, inasmuch as many of us read, 
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most of us can speak, and some of us can think. That 
is as much as to say that, if the part be Hamlet or 
Rosalind, we can most of us conceive a Rosalind or a 
Hamlet of our own. The thing is vague enough, of 
course; but it is not too vague to be taken to the 
theatre, and it is not too vague to sit beside us there 
and trouble us by the suggestion of false issues. Since 
the British theatre began, there have been ten thou- 
sand Hamlets; but what player has ever achieved 
the absolute? ‘There have been almost as many 
Charles Surfaces; but the type is yet to find. The 
truth is that it is impossible for any two children 
of Adam to think and feel and be alike: whence it 
follows that the critic who quarrels with Salvini’s 
conception of Othello or Miss Rehan’s conception of 
Rosalind is thinking only of himself. To think at all 
in art isa mistake: art is ‘ simple, sensuous, passion- 
ate,’ or it is nothing ; and that is why so many critics 
come to grief and why the general public is so often 
and so monstrously befooled. Art is an aristocratic 
amusement—is the privilege of the few; and that is 
why the reflection, ‘That is not the way that J should 
do it’ is the reverse of that medal whose obverse is the 
cry of ‘ You should have seen me play the part —the 
cry, as we believe, of the writer in Blackwood. Con- 
ception, ideal, ‘innate significance "—these things are 
for the many-headed : for the many-headed, not being 
a common brute, has views of its own, and is competent 
to discuss the views of other people. But art itself— 
that is to say, accomplishment—is not for the many- 
headed at all; for the nervous system of the many- 
headed is not ‘ built that way, and the mind’s eye of 
the many-headed is generally turned upon issues re- 
mote from art and intelligible and momentous to itself 
alone. 





THE REVOLT OF THE BREECHLESS. 
HE Trades’--Union Congress has come and gone, 
with results—as we anticipated—which cannot 
but be momentous for the immediate future of labour 
in thiscountry. The New Unionism, has, on the whole, 
defeated the Old—and that by means which were 
scarcely more discreditable than we anticipated. It 
scorned, insulted, overbore, and roared down the Old, 
insomuch that even the Radical Daily News has accused 
Mr. John Burns of ‘splitting his throat’ and ‘dic- 
tating’ to the Congress, and an outraged delegate 
has complained in cold blood that the ‘ Parliament 
of Labour’ was ‘at times worse than a_beer-shop 
brawl.’ The ineptitude of the President—who was a 
man weak both in head and lungs—no doubt con- 
tributed to promote the general rowdyism, but that 
could not affect the substantial dominance of the New 
Unionists, which was shown in the matters set down for 
discussion and in the votes on them. 

Some of the points of victory stand forth as notable 
not only in themselves but also in regard to what they 
mean or what they may portend. Of such was the suc- 
cess of the eight hours’ motion, demanding a statutory 
day of that length for all trades and occupations and 
for men, women, and children. The force of argument 
was all against the motion. It was shown not only 
that an eight hours’ day is not desired in many 
trades but that it would ruin certain industries— 
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especially the great cotton industry of Lancashire, which 
must compete more and more with that of India and 
China; it was shown, also, that such trades as wanted 
it could obtain it by combination, more than one having 
thus got it—the Durham miners having even combined 
to reduce their working day to six hours; and it was 
further shown from instances in the Colonies and in 
America that to make a statutory day of any term 
when the demand for it was not general was abso- 
lutely futile—(an argument which is amply and in- 
dependently confirmed by Professor Ely in his new 
book on The Labour Movement in America)—since 
work was continued for as long as the workers liked 
under the pseudonym of ‘overtime. Against these 
contentions the other side had nothing to urge but 
assertion and vituperation. It was declared that the 
mass of workmen could not hope to gain an eight 
hours’ day save by strikes, which are ‘ expensive and 
ruinous "—(even the New Unionist can recognise that 
when it suits him)—and that even if they could thus 
obtain it, it would take too long: the ‘ short, simple, 
and perfect way is legislative action.” And having thus 
failed to make a case of their own, the New Unionists 
adopted the good old device of abusing their opponents’ 
attorney. Another remarkable turn of success was over 
Mr. Tom Mann’s comprehensive proposal for ‘ the 
abolition of poverty’: that ‘ factories and workshops” 
should be set going by town councils, for the benefit 
of the casual unemployed, at trades’-union rates—an 
heroic success of suggestion which won hands down ; as 
if there was no ass’s head in the whole assembly to 
see and to point out that that would be a circular, 
but an astonishingly easy, way of making more un- 
employed. Last, but perhaps most significant, point 
of success of all, Mr. John Burns, though disap- 
pointed in his attempt to win a seat on the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, finds himself in the fruition of 
his hope by a notable process of exhaustion. Mr. Birt- 
wistle, an old and ‘level-headed’ unionist, who has led 
the Lancashire weavers for five-and-twenty years, re- 
signed his seat on the Parliamentary Committee because 
he could not carry out the ‘mandate’ of the Congress 
on the eight hours’ question and because he was 
‘sick’ of the way in which the Congress had stulti- 
fied itself. The next in order for election refused to 
take what Mr. Birtwistle had laid down, but the second, 
being Mr. John Burns, did not refuse. ‘ Don’t take it 
Johnny !” cried some ; but he took it greedily. 

The meaning of all these things—and especially of 
the retirement of Mr. Birtwistle and the triumph of 
‘Johnny’—is not far to seek. It is that trade’s- 
unionism has been sacrificed to sansculottism, and that 
the ‘ Aristocracy of Labour’ and the ‘ Democracy of 
Toil’ are about to draw off into separate camps. The 
division was bound to come, and it is on the whole a 
good thing that it has come so soon : for when thieves 
fall out, honest men may come by their own. Yet the 
New Unionism has not been wise in its generation in 
forcing on a separation from the wise and wealthy Old. 
It has carried the strong place of the Old—the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, namely. Of its eleven members 
only five are—at present—pronouncedly New, if not 
Socialistic: but that number, it is expected, will be 
augmented within the next month by the resignation of 
one or two more Lancashire members and by the appoint- 
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ment in their stead of others from the list of defeated. 
Yet the Old Unionism, though it has lost the control 
of the Parliamentary Committee, has organisation, ex- 
perience, and funds: all which the New Unionism 
lacks. So the battle is not yet to the strong-lunged 
and to the revolutionary. Whether it ever shall be 
must depend very much on the good sense and courage 
of employers, and on the large reserve of order, justice, 
and law which is still amongst us. Let us admit 
frankly that the present trouble would scarce have 
come about had employers been jealously careful to 
maintain their places as leaders of their men. It is 
not too late to resume their proper position. Let 
them redeem the time, and by a sufficient exercise of 
temper and justice wean those workers dependent on 
them from the Burnses, the Manns, and the Tilletts 
—those mushrooms sprung from the rank soil of the 
New Democracy. 





THE ST. LEGER. 
HE St. Leger, like all other human institutions, 
has felt the blight of the modern spirit. When 
the Two Idle Apprentices travelled to Doncaster and 
the talk was all of ‘ t’ harses and Joon Scott’ the battle 
of the North and South was still fought out on the 
Town Moor. There was no Yorkshireman but claimed 
his lot and share in the great trainer's triumph. But 
the ‘ Wizard of the North’ long since sent his last 
horse ‘ big to the post’; and though the Leger is as 
popular as ever the old rivalry is almost extinct, and 
the meeting is as it were an autumn tour of the great 
Epsom Company. A distinguished foreigner, if the old 
story be true, once visited Cambridge in the month of 
May. He arrived in the afternoon, and found himself 
in a city of the dead. He wandered vaguely through 
deserted streets until he reached the college which was 
to entertain him. In vain he sought for the porter ; 
in vain he ascended staircase after staircase, and clam- 
oured at countless ‘oaks.’ All were ‘ sported, and the 
silence was unbroken by the voice of man. At last he dis- 
covered an ancient bedmaker, sole remnant of her kind, 
who murmured that from provost to porter all had 
gone to the boats. And to Mr. Goodchild, as he 
strolled along the York road, ‘ the very wind and dust 
seemed hurrying “t> races.” No labourers working 
in the fields: all gone “ t’ races.” Roadside innkeeper 
has gone “t races.” Turnpike-man has gone “t’ 
races.” His thrifty wife, washing clothes at the toll- 
house door, is going “‘t’ races” to-morrow. But nowa- 
days it is not only by the York road that the stream 
rushes to the Moor. Countless hordes pour in by train, 
until it seems as if all Cockneydom were ’stablished at 
Doncaster. ‘The meeting has failed to keep its char- 
acter ; the local colour is completely lost in the pre- 
vailing tint. 

The present has been an outsiders’ year, and at Don- 
caster the favourite was once again defeated. The 
prophets might well be puzzled, for the field included 
the winners of the Two Thousand, the Derby, the 
Oaks, and the French Derby. Heaume and Sainfoin 
had never met; each had achieved his triumph easily ; 
were public form infallible the one or the other 
should have gained the victory. Poor Surefoot found 
little support, though it was whispered that he had 
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recovered from the tantrums. On the morning of the 
race there were ugly rumours of an accident, and the 
odds against him rose to 10 to 1. There was, however, 
a slight reaction in his favour, and at 7 to 1 he started 
for the race. Before the flag fell he was restive and 
nervous ; but he displayed no temper after he had once 

ot away, and seems to have been fairly beaten on his 
merits. ‘Those who put their trust in Memoir were few 
indeed ; and yet after the event it seems incredible that 
she was so lightly esteemed. It is true she was beaten 
last year by Heaume, and in the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes at Leicester she suffered defeat at the hands, or 
rather the feet, of Surefoot. But her performance in the 
Oaks was distinguished. She cut a record in pace, and 
proved that she had stamina to last the St. Leger 
course. There were, however, serious doubts of her 
condition, and 10 to 1 were the odds against her. But 
the Duke of Portland’s golden fortune did not desert 
him, and Memoir won after an exciting race by two 
lengths. Bluegreen was second, and Gonsalvo, a com- 
plete outsider, was third. 

The judgment of Watts, the jockey, was once more 
rewarded by victory. He elected to ride Memoir in- 
stead of St. Serf, in spite of her unpopularity; and as in 
the Oaks he has every reason to be proud of his choice. 
The triumph of Memoir is fresh evidence of the value 
of rest. Old ‘Joon Scott’ always insisted that his 
horses should take a holiday before a big race, but the 
modern trainer is ruthless in exacting hard work from 
his stable, and believes that success always attends 
heroic preparation. Memoir’s leisure was enforced, but 
there can be no doubt that she went to the post in the 
best possible condition. She beat Bluegreen in the 
spring by a short head, and finished two lengths ahead 
of him at Doncaster. 

The record of the Duke of Portland continues un- 
broken. A triumphant career on the turf has been 
held to be the greatest glory of the successful Briton, 
and the present master of Welbeck has achieved a more 
brilliant series of victories that any other mortal sports- 
man. In two years he has won the Derby, the St. 
Leger, the Two Thousand twice each, besides claiming 
such trifles as the One Thousand, the Oaks, and the 
majority of the large money prizes. <A well-known 
politician was once asked whether he would rather be 
Prime Minister of England or win the Derby. After 
mature reflection he decided that the Premiership was 
the greater glory, because there was a Derby winner 
every year. An accurate equation might perhaps be 
stated, and it would probably be found that the Duke 
of Portland’s career is worth the careers of half-a-dozen 
Cabinet Ministers, one Commander-in-Chief, and two or 
three bishops. 





THE DIVERSIONS OF FATUITY. 

HE British Association ‘for the Advancement of 
Science’ had a rare field-day last Monday, when 

two of its sections joined their forces and proceeded 
to consider what parts of the earth’s surface are still 
available for division and settlement. The problem 
is comprehensive, and the humble lover of his coun- 
try, if he happened to be present, may have felt dis- 
posed to move as an amendment that ‘ British’ be 
substituted for ‘ European, in the spirit of Canning’s 
secret understanding with our Minister at Paris. It is, 
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however, just as well that he kept silence, for he would 
most certainly have been snubbed had he broken it to 
say the thing that is in him. For the member of the 
British Association is nothing if not cosmopolitan : 
he is the friend of every country, including his own. 
Even the subject as set down for discussion, though 
embracing mankind from China to Peru, was too nar- 
row for the all-pervading mind of Mr. Ravenstein. He 
scorned the prosaic present and soared on mighty pens 
into futurity. With a rare disregard for the subject at 
issue—a faculty of irrelevance that might be the envy of 
Sir George Campbell himself—he proceeded to develop a 
theory of population, with just enough statistics to give 
the necessary scientific flavour. As Archbishop Usher 
fixed the date of the Creation at 4004 B.c., so does 
Mr. Ravenstein fix the year of the replenishing of 
the earth at 2072 a.p., and you can scarce say which 
you more admire. The human race will then number 
some six thousand million persons, so that all things 
considered we shall not have done so badly. What is 
to happen after—that is, in 2073 a.p.—he does not 
know; but neither does he care, inasmuch as he and 
his audience will not live to see the day. (Laughter.) 
But surely the more strictly associated among his hearers 
must have felt that this levity at the expense of their 
great-great-grandchildren was out of place. Mr. Rav- 
enstein, they must have thought, has put his finger on a 
terrible sore. Be it ours to find a remedy. Evidently 
the man to come to the rescue is a kind of Jules Verne 
with a paper on The Moon Considered as an Outlet for 
Mundane Settlement. 

One or two of the speakers who followed Mr. Raven- 
stein seem to have felt that 1890 1.p., was of more 
immediate interest than 2072 a.p. and that over the 
events of the latter year even the British Associa- 
tion can have little, if any, control. Thus, Mr. Wells 
asserted the adaptability of Brazil, and his hint may 
well be taken by individual emigrants, though the 
indifferent quality of the government will certainly 
prevent anything like colonisation on system there for 
many years to come. Of more importance to English- 
men are Mr. Mackenzie’s remarks about the high- 
lands in the interior of Africa. These plateaux he 
considers—so far as can be discovered from the meagre 
report of his speech—to be perfectly suitable for per- 
manent occupation by British folk; and now that 
the Australians are strongly discouraging new arrivals, 
it is most earnestly to be hoped that he is not the 
landlord of a fools’ paradise. Hitherto it has been 
held that Englishmen cannot live and perpetuate a 
vigorous race in tropical or semi-tropical countries 
even when they establish themselves high above the 
sea-level. But the failure of the settlements in the 
Himalayas, which is generally used as an illustration 
of this argument, was mostly due to special causes, of 
which inaccessibility was the chief. Again, the Eng- 
lishman’s rigid adherence to a meat diet and ‘ brandy- 
pegs’ has hitherto prevented him from giving the 
tropics a fair trial, though in this respect he is begin- 
ning to reform. One thing is certain: that the quan- 
tity of land which remains available for occupation 
by communities of Englishmen, whether in hot or 
temperate zones, is by no means unlimited, even if 
they make up their minds to wipe out the native 
population as a preliminary, which process of wiping 
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out is sometimes a job uncommon tough. It there- 
fore behoves them that have it under control not to 
part with it broadcast to the first comer, but to sell 
in small lots at a high upset price. That was the 
advice of Gibbon Wakefield in his Letter from Sidney, 
but the West Australian Bill has shown that it fell on 
deaf ears, so far as our present Government is con- 
cerned. The British Association might have printed 
that and many other useful words having reference to 
the near future of the Empire; but a certain number 
of its members preferred to spend a happy day in a 
non-doctrinal discussion of the Millennium. 

And this is all that we may expect of them. It is 
their business to be unpractical. They are invested 
with no powers, nor is it their habit to make recom- 
mendations to Government. Even if they ventured to 
do so, it is extremely unlikely that any notice would 
be taken of them. They merely meet to babble, and 
the vaguer the subjects upon which they discourse 
the better the public likes it. A good rollicking 
debate on pious atheism, followed by an inspection of 
the local cathedral and other objects of interest—that 
is the British idea of a Scientific Congress. And if 
after dinner they find it a little difficult to pronounce 
those obdurate words, ‘ British Association, only the 
purist would object. Even the Fellow of the Royal 
Society must unbend sometimes, and he is better em- 
ployed in discussing the Millennium than in tampering 
with practical politics. 





‘WHAT PRICE DILLON ?’ 


‘They had to be protected by the police . . . as personal 
chastisement was threatened by the dealers and drovers, who 
expressed a determination not to have any interference. Zhe 
cattle were then immediately sold’—The St. Fames’s Gazette, 
Sept. 10, 1890. 


ILLON, bleating up and down, 
Hear the news from Salford town, 
Hear it, Honest John, and shudder. 
As some victim knew full well, 
There were Irish kine to sell— 
Those that your young men dis-udder ! 


Patriots watched them where they stood — 
Patriots thirsting for the blood 

Of the Saxon that should buy them — 
Till the drovers, spotting this, 
Took it dreadfully amiss, 

And proceeded to defy them : 


Even, I regret to say, 
Handled them in such a way 
The police (the bloody-minded !) 
Had perforce to intervene 
And ‘ protect’ them off the scene 
Still unmaimed and still unblinded. 


Dillon, blethering here and there, 
Salford town is everywhere. 
If youve any taste in plasters, 
Come a-boycotting, and then, 
As they would have served the men 
Sure, me bhoy, they ’ll serve the masters. 
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MODERN MEN. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
CCORDING to M. Jules Lemaitre’ the author of Jack, 
inventor and patentee of ‘le strugforlifeur’ (that 
fearful wild-fowl !), is ‘ an artist hypnotised by modernity,’ 
Which is, we take it, a very neat and malicious way of 
describing a bungler who can neither select his subjects 
nor handle his material. And there is this much truth 
in it, that although Daudet is by way of being an artist, 
he goes off on occasion into an hypnotic trance, where his 
intellects are ridden by verbosity and his sense of pro- 
portion dwindles to nothing. He is the Numa Roumestan 
of fiction, since he has the eloquence of genius without 
the selective faculty or the restraint which alone are its 

stable foundations. 

He is sensible of reality, observing with the accuracy 
of myopia. Nothing escapes him: a burr in the accent, a 
detail in the dress, an eddy of dust swirling down the 
street before the mistral. You read and feel that he has 
seen even more than he notes; he becomes plethoric, 
choked with correctly registered detail. Yet there are 
moments when his vividness of description is little less 
than electric—when it startles you as with a physical 
shock ; and he has not altogether lost the art which dis- 
tinguishes his Lettres de Mon Moulin, of conveying the whole 
impression of a landscape, a complete train of sentiment or 
emotion, by a turn of the pen. And this further gift may 
be claimed for him, that he is one of the very few novelists 
who can render you the tumult and roar of a multitude 
without running to jangling and a brouhaha of discords. 
The arena of Aps-en-Provence, the scenes in which the 
Nabab is ‘ unseated on petition, the railway station where 
Valmajour waits for Numa, the ball at Saint-Mandé before 
the departure of the Illyrian expedition—when were 
bustle and hubbub, glare, glitter, and excitement, better 
rendered into prose? But the crown of his realism is in 
what might be called the physical actuality of his char- 
acters. There are things to say by the score in contempt 
of their actions, which frequently insult psychology and 
‘make hay’ of all known laws of probability. You may 
despise their vulgarity and find their humour no humour 
at all, but a matter of catchwords, clothing, and eccentri- 
city. You may find them often dull, personally insig- 
nificant, and, as concerns the progress of the narrative, 
merely so much dead-weight in the boat ; but you can- 
not deny they,are there, that they are realised. It is 
as if Daudet had got up their biographies apart and 
severally before he let them come into the story, and the 
individuality of his Provencal peasants (say) is not less 
distinctly preserved than the individualities would be of a 
shepherd of Theocritus who should have come across a 
shepherd of Virgil. That is, his characters have such 
personal force that different authors might have been 
employed in the presentation of each. Of course this 
implies photography rather than creation. Mispropor- 
tion and falsity of perspective are its results, so that instead 
of being harmonised, written to pitch, woven methodi- 
cally into the story, balanced, the persons ‘ go their own 
ways, attend to their private concerns, and help forward 
the narrative by accident rather than by design. What 
they do and say is said and done because they are who 
and what they are, and not from artistic motives for 
a definite end. In an essay recently published, but 
written some years ago, when Daudet’s great achieve- 
ment was Fromont Jeune, M. Emile Montégut showed 
how very far from the truth a sane critic can get when 
he detected in his author the tact to use his material 
dramatically, to unfold a story by logical developments, 
to express by word and deed the gradual growth which 
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freezes men into nobility or crumbles them in moral ruin. 
This is a judgment diametrically at variance with the point 
M. Montégut had previously proved satisfactorily from the 
works of this very Daudet: that the current trend of 
French novels is towards the anecdotie and the local, de- 
clining upon accidental peculiarities and eccentricities of 
emotion ; that no longer does romance concern herself with 
the creation of typical personages, and no longer with the 
inspection of primary human passion. 

To this deliberate choice of provinciality Daudet adds 
an impulsiveness that is death to the slow processes of 
drama. Even in his plays (where, had he been possessed 
of the dramatic instinct, he must have shown how a 
dramatist writes) there is not a situation which comes by 
the working of passion upon character. ‘ Fate and meta- 
physical aid’ are to him tools of the stage-carpenter, and 
his Nemesis is called coincidence. Whether you take the 
melodramatic catastrophe of la Lutte pour la Vie on the 
one hand or the impertinent conclusion of Nwma on the 
other, you shall find not art, nor romance, nor dramatic 
mechanism, but picaresque narrative with the adventure 
left out. So with his characters: they must be agog or 
he falls into a weariness and leaves the story meander- 
ing. Let them act as they please, only they must act, and 
act, and act; and, being usually drawn from real personages, 
they do it but oddly. Thus, the Daudet novel is a string 
of contes burdened with the same people, each chapter 
being rather an incident in somebody's biography than the 
outgrowth of the last : Jack, le Petit Chose, Fromont, are no 
more novels than /es Lettres de Mon Moulin is anovel. Even 
Numa and the Nabab are but records of the journeys of 
two fixed quantities through a round of social ‘ functions’ ; 
their conclusions occur at the end of a certain number of 
pages owing to circumstances beyond the control ef any 
one concerned, On the other hand, if he is to develop a 
character it must be done at a breakneck pace, under the 
influence of a moral Jenkins’s pill. ‘The conduct of Felicia 
after Mora’s death is merely untrue to life; while Chris- 
tian 1. ‘cuts the record’ for getting down the slope to 
Avernus, facile as that has ever been found. 

Yet some dramatic power in the management of a situa- 
tion must be conceded. ‘There are scenes in his books 
which by dint of forcible presentation take the imagina- 
tion captive with an authority compassed by only a few 
very great authors. To have read them with attention is 
to be under the illusion of having lived through or watched 
them to the issue. There is the march of M. de Mon- 
pavon upon death—(the only successful appreciation of a 
gentleman in Daudet)—a thing done in its way as rightly 
as the ‘ddsum’ of Colonel Newcome. There is the ‘/aissez- 
mot dormir, laissez-moi dormir’ of Mora; there is the dis- 
covery by Méraut and Frederique of the theft of the 
Illyrian crown jewels. There is the scene in /es Rois en 
Evil, which shows Fréderique most compact of Royalty— 
the ‘ Viens, sire!’ to Zara; and the contrasting situation 
at the close of the book when the instinct of Maternity 
triumphs over the very sentiment of Royalty which has 
been to her the breath of being. And above all, when 
Madame Roumestan comes upon the deniel/e noire, the 
signal of Numa’s treachery, at the moment when she is 
aglow with the desires and delights of Motherhood, 
Daudet shows that had he chosen he could have been an 
artist. But he is ‘ hypnotised by modernity.’ Paris booms 
through his books, fevers them to mere delirium of action. 
As he is the man of the South in his language, in its 
excess and the absence of that restraint gu: trouble el qui 
charme, so he is Parisian in his views of life, and all he 
writes must come to the standard of Paris. He writes of 
Provence from a seat on the boulevards. 
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We have spoken of his realism and his malice. Yet it 
has been asserted that he is a humourist, since his obser- 
vation is avec amour. His observation is nothing of the 
sort. His observation is malicious. He scents a weak- 
ness and sniffs out a depravity unerringly, satisfying his 
soul upon the contemplation of vulgar vices and petty 
criminalities. Von Rosen, a man cast for romance, must 
be avaricious ; Daniel Lambert, who has the stuff of a 
hero, is contemptible by his early snivellings. You hear 
the yawp of the Cad through all his books. Especially 
is it notable in the treatment he has dealt out to persons 
to whom he owes such personal favours as would have 
muzzled the cur in him had he held speech with a single 
generous or gentle instinct. Ifthe aim of these articles 
were to supply information, we could point to Felicia 
Ruys, who is libelled to gratify a poor and a private dis- 
pleasure. Dr. Jenkins, hypocrite and charlatan, is a cari- 
cature suggestive of the hunting-crop as a neat and a 
necessary reward. And—(to bring the capital charge) 
—there is Mora. Without help most royally lavished 
by the original of Mora, Daudet might have been left 
to sink or swim in the cloaca maxima of Parisian journalism. 
Yet when Mora befriended Daudet he built desolation for 
himself, sold and set his soul under the Power of the 
Dog. Which reminds you that in this Empire of the 
Dog—ot them that have come out of dry places to 
clamour in the market— Daudet is the ideal novelist. 


AN AUTHOR AT ’OME. 


\ SPLENDID new paper, to which Mr. Sala sends his 
a ‘journalistic blessing’ and John Strange Winter 
her subscription for a year, is to have weekly interviews 
with its contributors, and the author who is at ‘ome in 
No. 1 is Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

No. 29 is not at first sight, we learn, the ‘ome one 
would have selected for Mr. Gosse. In the cold grey of 
an August evening it looked quite like No. 28 and No. 30. 
In the warm yellow of an August noon one would doubt- 
less note the difference. A Stygian stream or inky flood 
called the Regent's Canal is near at hand; also a brick 
wall. ‘The approach to the author's ’ome is by a road. 
In front of the ‘ouse is a small garden. This garden is 
surrounded by a railing. To obtain entrance to No. 29 
you pull a brass knob, which communicates by a wire 
with a bell in the kitchen. The door then opens by an 
ingenious contrivance called turning the handle on the 
inside. 

You ask the fleet-footed Phyllis if her master is at 
‘ome, because you ‘ave come to interview him; and she 
says which he is a-waiting for you upstairs. While you are 
dusting your feet on a square called a mat provided for 
that purpose, you perceive that you have come to the 
right ‘ouse, for you are in ‘that indescribable and unob- 
trusive literary atmosphere which maketh glad the nostrils 
of the seeker after knowledge.’ In short, the dining- 
room door is ajar, and the poet has just dined. In passing 
you peep in. The centre of the room is occupied by a 
wooden table, into which an extra slab can be inserted 
when Mr. Gosse has other authors to dinner. When not 
in use the slab is slid behind the sideboard, which 
elinks when you shake it as if it contained glass and even 
silver-plate. There are two large chairs at opposite ends 
of the hearth-rug, and pictures are suspended on the 
walls by means of chains attached to a brass rod. On 
your left is a ‘ powerful portrait” of your host himself, 
and beside it is a portrait of his ‘delightfully picturesque 
little son with long flowing hair and cherubic features.’ 
Both pictures are neatly framed. Lower down note the 
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coal-scuttle. On your way out try that chair near the 
door. It was Rossetti’s studio chair, and you should ob- 
serve that, strangely enough, the cushion has been ‘ worn 
by the pressure of his body.’ ‘Ah! if it could only 
speak!’ But no; not a word can you get out of it. A 
strange chair! 

To get up to the next floor you ascend a stair, which 
has a strip of carpet in the centre, held down by brass 
rods. Now prepare for a surprise. Without your touch- 
ing the door of the poet’s sanctum it ‘ opens in some mys- 
terious manner,’ as if ‘ the ghostly fingers of the dead and 
gone Rossetti performed this friendly office,’ and at the 
same moment ‘ Mr. Gosse rises from his chair. The 
double effect is of course produced by a concealed spring: 
which works the two bodies simultaneously, so that the 
door cannot open without Mr. Gosse rising and bowing. 


Than this contrivance there could be no better proof of 


our host’s well-known courtliness of manner. 

You observe at once that Mr. Gosse is completely attired. 
Over the upper part of his person he wears a coat of brown 
velvet, which may be buttoned or left hanging open as 
preferred. His legs are encased in trousers not dissimilar 
to those worn at No. 30. Though a poet, Mr. Gosse seeks 
no cheap artistic effects by scorning to wear those ‘ com- 
monplace continuations of civilisation.” He has even 
slippers (brown) on his ‘ pedal extremities,’ and thus he is 
not armed to resent intrusion—that is, to kick you out, 
which you seem to ‘ave expected. Relieved after taking 
note of the slippers, you have peace to look around you. 
Having ‘the nostrils of the seeker after knowledge, you 
first regard the bookcase. It is ‘very ingenious, for by a 
happy notion of Thornycroft’s glass doors have been put 
to it. This, it has been found, keeps the dust out. 
Another capital idea for holding folios in is a press. By 
shutting the press door the folios are at once concealed 
from view. To open the press you have merely to turn 
the key. This key Mr. Gosse keeps with several others 
on a ring in his pocket. 

As in the dining-room, you have only to look at the 
walls to see pictures, all framed. But perhaps where there 
is such an embarrassment of novelties you prefer to turn 
to the author’s table. Here is a statuette of Dominie 
Sampson saying ‘ Prodigious!’ ‘One can hear the word 
from his parted lips’ by merely pressing his chest. Near 
this doll—whose presence on his table is a pleasant proof 
that Mr. Gosse has not forgotten the happy days of child- 
hood—lies a paper-knife of ivory. The poet cuts his books 
with this by inserting it between the pages and pressing. 

‘You must be interviewed a score of times a day, you 
say ; ‘it is too bad of us.’ 

‘I don’t mind it in the least, he replies unaffectedly. 
‘I am case-hardened. Can I assist you in any way? A 
cigarette ?’ 

He hands you a cigarette case of pure leather, with 
violets sewn on it, and printed beneath ‘ Take one from 
a friend.’ You take one, you light up. With eagle eye 
he sees that you don’t know where to fling the match. 

‘ Never mind about the match,’ he says carelessly ; ‘ any- 
where will do.’ 

You take a rapid shorthand note of his conversation, 
and then find him ready to discuss methods of work. You 
learn with surprise that he has no ‘fads’ about work. 
He does not send the children out to the railing while 
he is writing. At the very moment when he is compos- 
ing a poem the fleet-footed Phyllis may be in the dining- 
room dusting the chair that won’t speak. The milkman 
comes along, No. 28 races past for his bus, no order even 
is given to stop the murmur of the Stygian stream. 

‘What do you write with, Mr. Gosse ?’ 

‘With a pen. I get them for sixpence the box.’ 
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‘ Have you a special liquid for dipping into >’ 

‘ No, I always use ink and water.’ 

‘Would you mind showing me your ink-bottle ?’ 

‘Certainly not. Here it is.’ 

You go closer, and he places the bottle in your hand, 
It is of glass. 

‘ But,’ you say in bewilderment, ‘ how can you dip into 
this bottle. It is corked.’ 

‘Let me higsplain, he says, suavely taking the bottle 
from you. ‘QObserve, I have only to take the cork be- 
tween my two fingers and twist, when it comes out. | 
then place it in this corner. When I am finished writing 
I replace the cork in the bottle, and thus prevent spilling,’ 

‘May I|?,' you say, putting the cork into your pocket. 

He smiles consent. He is accustomed to this. 

And now you have got more than sufficient literary 
gossip for your first interview, and you remark that you 
are going home in a cab. You bow. The fleet-footed 
Phyllis puts her fleet foot on the spring ; the door opens, 
and Mr. Gosse rises. If it opens slowly he rises slowly ; 
if quickly, he is almost shot off his feet. 

You retire, the door slams (Mr. Gosse suddenly sits 
down), and you call a ‘Jehu,’ crying ‘Damn the ex- 
pense!’ Whom should you do next week? By Jove! 


‘Authors at Ome’ is a rattling good idear. 


PORTOBELLO. 

TNDER George the Second we quarrelled with Spain 
about the right of cutting logwood on the Bay of 
Campeachy, English prisoners in the mines of Potosi, Cap- 
tain Jenkins his ear, and various other matters now clean 
forgotten. War was declared in 1739 ; whereupon Admiral 
Vernon forthwith took the town of Porto Bello on the 
Isthmus of Panama. In one of his six crews was an old 
Scots officer—a bo'sun or a quartermaster, or something 
of that sort—who presently retired on a competency. 
It need not be here discussed if, fired by hatred of the 
Popish superstition as well as inspired by love of lucre, 
he had plundered the shrines of the saints (as his ene- 
mies said), or if his means were the savings of a life-time 
rounded by the pieces-of-eight his due for his last ex- 
ploit. Certain is it that, returning to his native land, 
he built by the Forth a thatched house, to which he gave 
the name of Porto Bello. It was a wild spot, then called 
the Figgate Whins, the haunt of smugglers and robbers ; 
no ‘trim’ villas crowned its slopes, and (Waverley and The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian being still unwritten) no tourist came 
to ‘mike’ and moon where the Highlanders had marched 
or Effie Deans had sailed. Yet what citizen of living 
Portobello is so well off as her founder? Then the Figgate 
Burn was clean, the beach was clean, the sea was clean, 
the air was clean. The professional donkey-boy still slept 
in the ‘darksome womb’ of things, nor had the sandwich- 
paper appeared upon the roaring loom of Time. But the 
thatched house became a tavern, and a watering-place 
grew up, and at length the place became a burgh with 
some 8000 indwellers ; and that being so, there came an 

end for material purity, now and for evermore. 

Portobello is bounded on the north by the sea; on 
the south by the railway ; on the west by the Figgate 
Burn ; on the east by Joppa, which aspires to be genteel, 
and indeed is honoured in song in connection with a fair 
creature once known and still remembered in society 
—the Young Lady of Joppa, to wit. The railway is 
as other railways, but the station was lately rebuilt in 
imitation of those on the London suburban lines; and, 
inasmuch as it is the only decent architectural struc- 
ture in the place, by comparison it is something. From 
the station you go down a fairly long street to the sea. 
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The High Street cuts this at right angles, and, throw- 
ing off lanes and streets north and south—Bath Street, 
Ramsay Lane, and so on—forms a sort of backbone. On 
the beach there is an esplanade the better part of a mile 
long, there is a fine stretch of sand, and there is a pier. 


If you arranged watering-places in a scale the place of 


Portobello would be low. Compared to it, Boulogne and 
Trouville are in the seventh heaven—Brighton and even 
Margate in the clouds; but (to speak in a figure) it is at 
the other verge of the theological compass. The pier is 
a good index to the quality of a seaside place. Here it isa 
wretched structure, neglected and dilapidated, and every- 
thing seems on a lower level than on other structures of its 


kind. The automatic machines are decrepit and rusty, as if 


-(what is like enough)—their ponderous and leaden jaws 
had not received a penny for ages; the band-stand is mean 
and ruinous ; the worm-eaten and dusty benches have never 
renewed their youth with paint ; the refreshment-booth is 
not inviting. The very advertisements depress and repel : 
for are you not urged at every turn to ‘ Drink Bovril,’ or to 
try the ‘ Lager Beer of Tottenham, and thus (like neas) 
renew an infandum dolorem? You ascend to the upper 
deck, and you find that smoking is ‘strictly prohibited,’ 
though if you brave the edict the local weed soon proves 
it practically impossible. And you desert the pier to 
encounter the odours of the esplanade. © those odours ! 
Cologne herself— Cologne with all her smells—is ‘ not in it’ 
with Portobello. They meet you at every turn; and for 
variety and intensity the sportsmanlike visitor may lay 
odds on them against the world. ‘Ah me!’ as Carlyle 
would probably have said in this connection. Ah me! 
Such profuse strains of unpremeditated art are impossible 
out of bonnie Scotland. Let us wend our way, and 
change the subject if we can. But we cannot. To the 
west of us lie the Craigentinny Meadows, through which 
the sewage of Edinburgh percolates to a sea already fat 
with the droppings of cities and hamlets. Also to the 
west of us is a collection of the most malodorous potteries 
and factories in existence. Their refuse murders a long 
stretch of shore, and their perfumes, ‘ poisonous but per- 
fect '—as the unconscious moralist remarked of the sweet 
fault that made him famous—‘ make the live air sick.’ The 
Figgate shares in the common degradation. II] of the 
land, you try the sea—even Oceanus the old, the many- 
mooded, the unfriendly: but he, too, breathes of sewage; 
and one gulp of him is enough and more. Return- 
ing to the beach, you contemplate the sea-front, and 
are struck by a feudal tower of portentous structure. 
You trace the donjon and the keep; you even note 
the dungeon, to which light is admitted by crevices. 
In front is a fountain with caryatids hideously hewn. 
Soon you remark a sequence of modern appliances and 
cheap masonic dodges ; and thoughts of the feudal period 
and the gardens of Rosherville clang inharmonious in 
your mind. You feel insanely urged to execute (like Fitz- 
Eustace) ‘a demi-volte in air,’ tirl furiously at the pin, and 
demand a sixpenny tea. 

Who are they that come hither? Most of them that 
have means will go further afield ; and, indeed, so near is 
Edinburgh that Portobello is well-nigh beneath the cheap- 
tripper. The crowd on her sands on Saturdays and holi- 
days—those who bathe in her much-adulterated seas and 
ride her much-enduring donkeys—is composed of unpleas- 
ing elements. Unfortunately your Scots holiday crowd is 
—enfin! Here it is Cowgate-on-Sea. Yet things were 
once worse. ‘The hotel licence is now extinct in Porto- 
bello, so that you cannot legally buy whisky on Sunday. 
“Twas otherwise some few years since, and Portobello was 
the Mecca of the bond fide traveller, as with subtle irony the 
statute-book names him. Then the drouthy ‘o’ a’ denomi- 
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nations ’ advanced upon her. ‘The scene was memorable 
and august. As the morning bells rang for worship the 
well-dressed and the pious were seen threading their way 


churchward between and among the clots and tangles of 


inebriety upon the pavement: and whether their vinegar 
aspect implied despite or envy was a point that made men 
wonder. “Tis better now: a clean and unliquored crowd 
attends to sacred music on the pier! It seems possible 
after all to make men sober by Act of Parliament. Nay, 
the Portobello magistrates go further: they teem with 


moral lessons, and their regulations on the subject of 
bathing-machines and donkeys form a complete code of 


ethics. Thus, in Regulation 8 of 11th April 1881, they 
charm you with the lofty sentiment of ‘The sexes in bathing 
must be kept separate.’ How provident, too, is Rule 3 of 3d 
July 1884 anent the hiring of donkeys! ‘ Touting is pro- 
hibited’ (here the meaner mind would rest, but they go 
nobly on), and ‘persons must not be molested while 
choosing an animal for hire.’ And then how they inhibit 
and prohibit those ‘under the influence of drink’ from 
doing anything at all! Think of it, gloat on it, disso- 


lute man! 


Such statutes are a course of Cinch. rub. in 
themselves. And to ponder them is to feel the true in- 
wardness of gratitude: is almost to forgive the place her 
rich array of sandwich papers—almost her squalid sea. 

Is any reform of Portobello possible, save that drastic 
reform that would topple her ignoble towers in the cireum- 


ambient sewage and sow her foundations with chloride of 


lime? Like every other place on the Forth she has beauti- 
ful surroundings : the symmetrical sweep of her bay, the 
long Jine of the Fife coast with the Highland hills be- 
yond, the wonderful atmosphere she shares with her sister 
burghs stationed along the southern shore—these things 
are hers, and they cannot fail to charm. There, too, is 
Inchkeith—Inchkeith undefiled as yet ; there on her own 
shore the imminent majesty of the Lion Hill. In history 
and art and literature there is no land in Britain more 
famous than the circumjacent fields. And yet you are 
disposed to think that nothing is possible ; and that, not- 
withstanding all advantages, the best view you will ever 
get of Portobello is when you steadily turn your face 


towards Edinburgh. 


YEARNESTNESS. 

‘ \ JE are early English, and we yearn, said somebody 

in Patience, or words to that effect. Patience no 
longer holds the boards ; the follies at which it was osten- 
sibly aimed have had their day: indeed, it was well on in 
the afternoon thereof when they evoked the satire of clever 
Mr. Gilbert. We are no longer early English ; but we are 
terribly yearnest. Take up the next three-volume novel 
that comes from the library. Either it will be religious 
or it will not. If it is, the hero or heroine wi!l suffer pangs 
of doubt, and will be tossed in agonies of spiritual dark- 
ness. Through all, however, he or she will yearn: pro- 
bably for the truth, perhaps for a more assured faith, per- 
haps again fora reciprocal affection of school-girl simplicity 
and impetuosity with the Author of Creation. Ultimately 
he or she will attain the object, whatever it be, of so 
much yearning, and will probably also be married, but, 
being yearnest, will continue to yearn either for some- 
thing else or for more of the same. — If the novei is 
not religious it may be Besantine, and in that case it 
will contain one or more hard-working, cheery, God- 
fearing yearners who will yearn to improve their fellow- 
creatures, and, having done so by founding, with the 
aid of an opportunely bequeathed fortune, an institution 
for the benefit of a section of the people, will be left 
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and found another institution for the benefit of another 
section of the people. If the novel is a-Besantine it is 
odds that either the hero or somebody of importance to 
the plot will yearn a great deal about something. This 
shows that the novelists of to-day are a yearnest folk ; and 
the novelists of to-day are such a large proportion, numeri- 
cally, of the population, that they would suffice to make 
yearnestness a common vice, even if the dumb (7.¢., non- 
novel-writing) millions did not, as they do, contain a vast 
number of deplorably yearnest individuals. 

Political yearnestness is, of course, a large factor in 
Radicalism, and also in that deplorably extensive kind of 
Conservatism which is Conservatism only by comparison. 
Yet it is not among the leaders, nor even among the con- 
spicuous members, of the different parties that the really 
and truly yearnest are to be found. For he that is really 
and truly yearnest yearns for something large and vague, 
of which not only could he not give a definite account 
himself—a really yearnest person indeed is generally 
too stupid to be able to give a definite account of any- 
thing—but no one else could. There is nothing in 
the least yearnest about Mr. Gladstone. He vehemently 
wishes, and he vehemently wishes for one clear and de- 
finite thing: viz.,to be Prime Minister of England, with 
£5000 a year and a house and the appurtenant patron- 
age, power, and influence in the counsels of the nation. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson is not yearnest. He wants—from 
vanity, from envy, or from some obscure form of mental 
disease—to suppress the sale and consumption of in- 


toxicating drinks. Mr. Labouchere is very much in 


earnest, but does not yearn at all. He wants to do 
mischief, and to cause the greatest amount of pertur- 
bation and inconvenience to the greatest number of 
peaceful, sober, and respectable subjects of the Queen. 
Sir William Harcourt wants to make people say what a 
a great manhe is. Mr. Parnell lives (in public) only 
for the purpose of inflicting the greatest possible amount 
of injury upon the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland—especially England and Ireland. The 
hon. member for Ballykillaloely wants thirty-five shil- 
lings a week. There is nothing vague about any of 
them. And vagueness is of the essence of yearning. To 
yearn is to be uncomfortable you don’t know why for want 
of something you don’t know what. To find the yearnest 
man in modern politics we should turn to the person 
named Woodhead—(golly, what a name !)—who used to 
be—perhaps still is—member of Parliament for the Spen 
Valley in Yorkshire, or to Sir George Trevelyan, who is 
member for the Bridgeton division of Glasgow. It was 
Mr. Woodhead who was so much pained and shocked by 
the flippancy with which Mr. Labouchere once moved to 
abolish the House of Lords that he went'home to his tea and 
came back too late for the division. ‘Sir George Trevelyan 
is not so strictly yearnest, because his yearnestness has 
been as it were concentrated into a yearning for Progress 
and Enlightenment in the definite shape of a House of 
Commons with a Liberal majority. Still, this is a variety 
of yearnestness because it is something vague that he 
wants—viz., the consequences, whatever they may be, of 
the continued existence of a Liberal Government—and 
not, as in Mr. Gladstone’s case, solely that he himself 
should be and remain in an exalted position. Besides 
which, Sir George fulfils the other condition of yearnest- 
ness by not having the remotest idea what the conse- 
quences for which he yearns would be. 

Socialists of the amiable variety—z.e., those who do not 
simply yearn for a revolution in order that they may be 
able to grab something valuable now belonging to some- 
body else—are also yearnest, and so are the feeble folk 
that abide in Priggeries. Few things can be more yearnest 
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than to be always worrying yourself about other people 
and wanting to meddle with their affairs and make their 
lives Brighter and Better. Of course if the other people 
are your relations, or your friends, or your servants, or 
your cottagers, or your parishioners—if there is any defi- 
nite connection between them and you: if, in a word, their 
affairs are ipso facto your affairs—you are not meddling 
and you are not necessarily yearnest. The yearnest- 
ness shows itself in cases where they are simply other 
people, and where your intervention in their concerns 
is purely voluntary, and in disregard of that most excel- 
lent principle inculeated in the phrase, ‘ Mind your own 
business.’ Reverting for a moment to the works of fiction 
indicated in the opening paragraph of this article, we 
may perceive that the characteristic personages there 
referred to invariably fulfil the two grand conditions: of 
being habitually uncomfortable for want of something 
and of not knowing why or what. It was a true instinct 
that made Mr. Gilbert cause the young women in Patience 
to say they yearned. They did yearn. They had every- 
thing to make them happy. Fine weather—for the action 
of the piece all took place out-of-doors—nothing to do, 
charming tunes to sing, light and ornamental costumes, 
male admirers in red coats no one of whom could be con- 
sidered either fickle or bashful, and very tolerable jokes to 
make and to heed. They had nothing to do but enjoy 
life to the uttermost, and yet they did not. They coveted 
something, and they could not have told you what it was 
nor why they coveted it. They yearned. 

Yearning is the curse—one of the curses—of modern 
life. If yearnest people would only take things as they 
come, remember the admirable teaching of the Catechism, 
and do their duty in that state of life into which it hath 
pleased God to call them, how much happier they would 
be! How much happier we are who are not yearnest ! 
Which is something to be thankful for. It would hardly 
be fair to conclude these observations without remark- 
ing that, as the march of science is by way of finding 
an explanation of every form of disease, perhaps it could 
account for yearnestness; and that possibly the explana- 
tion at which it will ultimately arrive is that yearnestness is 
simply a form of indigestion. 


THE HIGHLAND REGIMENT. 


THE PRINCESS LOUISE'S ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND 
HIGHLANDERS. 

Ws EN the numbers of seventy and odd British regi- 

ments were shaken up in the army reformer’s bag, 
and drawn in pairs, Nos. 75 and 92 came out together. 
By the logic of the lottery the old Ninety-Second now 
takes precedence of both battalions herein described, and 
even of the Seventy-Ninth which drew a fortunate blank. 
But we still adhere to the historical order, and make no 
apology for reserving the Gordon Highlanders to round 
off a series which began with the Black Watch. When 
General Stewart comes to the Nineties, he is taxed by an 
old reviewer with losing interest in his subject. He 
does in fact ignore that in 1804 the Ninety-First was 
strengthened with a second or reserve battalion—which 
survived till 1855 (not °57 as Keltie has it), a longer 
term than fell to most second battalions then raised ; 
and in this omission his critic sees damning proof of 
the General's Jacobitish leanings. But the so-called loyal- 
ists in the Highlands were rather slow in following the 
Scots legitimist’s example: the Duke of Argyll, who 
raised the Ninety-First in 1794 at the request of George 
the Third, was almost the last chieftain to play Kite to 
the Brazen of British Government. Besides, the Argyl] 
Highlanders very soon suffered from the anti-Highland 
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crusade of the military authorities. In 1809 the regiment 
was even denied the trus. After that it lay outside of 
Stewart’s subject ; and before, we find him simply regret- 
ting that Highland regiments were no longer for High- 
janders, and noting the first creditable appearance of the 
Ninety-First at the Cape. He might have added that at 
that place it would have none of a projected mutiny, and 
indeed by the mouth of Private M‘Culloch betrayed the 
plot to authority. Also that the second battalion took 
the field in Flanders, and gave a good account of itself 
at Bergen-op-Zoom. 

To-day we have no reason to suppose that the Ninety- 
First counts more Whigs or fewer Scots in its ranks than 
any sister regiment ; and of a certainty its scroll of victory 
is richly emblazoned. It was not at Waterloo, but of 
earlier and later glories in the Peninsula it reaped a full 
harvest. It shared in Sir John Moore’s advance and 
retreat ; before and after that it was with Wellington at 
Vimiera and Talavera, as well as at Vittoria, Nivelle, and 
Orthes. At Toulouse it was even more conspicuous : its 
colonel, Sir William Douglas, taking charge of the High- 
Jand Brigade when Sir Dennis Pack was disabled, till 
himself fell wounded, and the famous French redoubts 
were carried. But the doom, South Africa, first and last, 
was writ large on the regimental horoscope ; and it was 
on colonial service that the Ninety-First won its purest 
fame. Shipwreck did as much for its reputation as the 
Boers, the Kaffirs, and the Zulus collectively ; and if pre- 
cedent allowed, the names of the Birkenhead and the 
Abercrombie Robinson might as fitly figure on its colours as 
those of memorable victories in the field. The Birken- 
head, indeed, carried drafts from as many as ten dis- 
tinct corps—a harassing complication for Colonel Seton 
of the Seventy-Fourth Highlanders, who commanded. 
Except the women and children scarce a soul escaped 
from her. If Captain Bertie Gordon, who was left in 
command of the Argyll Highlanders on board the Aber- 
crombie Robinson, was so much more fortunate as to save 
all his men in the end, it was by a miracle as it were. 
What he and his men endured and did through a hope- 
less day and a night may be best inferred from the great 
Duke’s comment: ‘I have never,’ he wrote, ‘read any- 
thing so satisfactory as this report.’ The spirit of dis- 
cipline and obedience penetrated even to the women and 
children. Happily the hero of this adventure lived to 
serve for many a year, and as Colonel Bertie Gordon came 
to be looked upon almost as the father of his regiment. 
A simple instance shows the qualities to which he owed 
his influence and his authority. At Cape Town the mental 
malady called desertion-fever invaded the Ninety-First. 
Eighteen men deserted in six weeks. To stamp out this 
dangerous complaint, Captain Gordon volunteered to ride 
forth and scour the country in pursuit of the runaways. 
‘Gordon, we are a ruined battalion if you do not bring 
them back,’ was the parting admonition of his chief. He 
was accompanied by a brother officer and an interpreter 
only. In eight days the patrol covered six hundred miles 
of road, doing eighty miles in thirteen hours on its last 
ride. And with this result: at the end of the week six- 
teen deserters out of eighteen had been seized and lodged 
in the guard-room ; the remaining two, hearing that Cap- 
tain Gordon was out, came in and gave themselves up: 
when ‘the desertions in the reserve battalion from that 
period ceased.’ Here we may leave the exploits of the 
Ninety-First in South Africa, merely adding that so far 
as it is concerned even the story of the Zulu War is not 
bad reading. 

If the Ninety-Third was nominally even a younger corps 
than the Duke of Argyll’s regiment, it really had a better 
start. It was not until 1800 that Major-General William 
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Wemyss of Wemyss received authority to raise it. But a 
nucleus was found in the old soldiers of a certain Fencible 
regiment of Sutherland men disbanded in 1798 by the far- 
seeing authorities, ‘ without any attempt to encourage the 
men to re-enlist in regiments of the line’; and ten years 
later it counted a thousand Scots against seventeen Irish 
and eighteen Englishmen. Stewart’s character is worth 
transcribing: ‘ None of the Highland corps is superior 
to the Ninety-Third Regiment. . The light infantry 
company of this corps has been nineteen years without 
having a man punished.’ And their conduct in the field 
was more than exemplary. Two generations later King- 
lake tells how ‘ the Ninety-Third in the Crimea was never 
quite like other regiments’ ; with the enemy before it the 
only difficulty was to ‘hold it in’ till the charge was 
sounded. In its early days it also drew first blood in South 
Africa, at the affair of the Blue Mountain; after which it 
was despatched to North America, to meet at New Orleans 
with a reverse as costly and as ill-deserved as Ticonderoga 
itself. More recently it has four times appeared on the 
world’s stage at a moment of surpassing interest. The first 
was at the Alma, when Kinglake tells how ‘this fiery 
Ninety-Third, commanded by Colonel Ainslie, came storm- 
ing over the crest,’ overthrew the left Sousdal column, and 
crowned the victory in that part of the field. The second 
was at Balaklava: this was that Highland regiment which, 
standing two deep in line, met and repulsed the Russian 
cavalry. The war correspondent, in a passage which every 
school-boy really has read, makes more of this feat than the 
historian. But any way the temper of the Highlanders is 
not to be mistaken: once more Sir Colin was heard ex- 
claiming ‘ Ninety-Third! Ninety-Third! Damn all that 
eagerness!’ Its third and fourth great opportunities were 
at Lucknow, where it shared in the real relief of the place 
—Havelock and Outram, for all their valour, had barely 
the means to reinforce the garrison, much less to bring it 
away—and in the final crushing-out of the Mutiny at that 
place when the time was ripe. The Alma, Balaklava, 
Lucknow : to name them is to praise the regiment well ; 
for the victories and the Ninety-Third’s share in them are 
household words. Its fame is inseparable from that of 
Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde) ; he was something more 
than its honorary colonel ; it was ever under his eye that 
it fought and conquered. 

At a certain royal marriage the body-guard of honour 
was naturally furnished by the Argyll Highlanders. A 
gracious Sovereign desired to confer some mark of favour 
on the corps to commemorate the auspicious event. Colonel 
Sprot asked for the kilt—which the military authorities 
perceived to be big with objectionableness. Instead, a 
new title was patented for the occasion; and it is our 
faith that the Princess Louise’s Regiment will live to 
combine and renew the glories of the Argyll and Suther- 
land regiments. Meanwhile the triple official title is 
insufferably cumbersome. 





A PURGATORY OF WORDS. 


No human life itself is more varied and more chequered 

than the career of certain words. Both have their 
fashion and their little day ; but when these drop out of 
line, they are not dead but sleeping. After rest, labour: 
they emerge once more to adjust themselves to fresh rela- 
tions and new combinations—all the tiresome old associa- 
tions and conventions with which men bound them to their 
fellows forgotten and forgiven. In this cuckoo age every- 
thing stales rapidly. An expanding dictionary of the 
temporarily obsolete (as well as the available) words might 
be of service to writers who have no instinct to feel for 
themselves when a word or expression has got worn out, 
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falsified, and savourless. Immortal makers and their works | 


may be left to fend for themselves: Time, who restores 
all things, will put them right with posterity ; and if by 
chance a barbarism @ /a mode has slipped itself in, its 
surroundings will hallow its use. 

Many apt, strong, useful, or picturesque words are so 
ruined by constant iteration or by improper association 
that one grows sick of the sound of them. Thus is the 
world’s dust-heap strewn with good words gone wrong 
and awaiting resurrection. ‘Subtle, with all its accom- 
paniments, should be put into lavender at once: De 
Quincey gave it a splendid start, the American school 
drove it downwards, and imitators of both have damned 
it for the nonce. One is tired—‘ so tired ’—just now (in 
novels) of ‘subtle’ grace, ‘subtle’ glamour, ‘subtle’ 
meanings, ‘subtle’ pauses, ‘subtle’ silences ; they occur 
with absolute certainty, with almost mechanic regularity. 
‘Strange’ has been even worse handled: a ‘strange’ 
smile is simply not to be mentioned, in French or English 
either. ‘Strange flowers, ‘strange dreams, ‘strange 
loves, blossom side by side with ‘deadly delights, ‘ fan- 
tastic unions, and even ‘keen blonde passions’ (what- 
ever they may be) ; while ‘ febrile emotions’ and ‘ pallid 
joys’ come trooping not far behind. ‘ Weird’ may be 
muttered in hell, but it can no longer be even whispered 
on earth. ‘ Quaint’ was savourless and past praying for 
long before the young lady scotched it by inquiring if the 
weather were not ‘ delightfully quaint and sweet.’ Words 
are so banned by this indiscretion and superfluity of use 
that to describe the social status or the personal appear- 
ance of men and women is difficult now, and will soon be 
impossible. ‘ Refined,’ ‘ distinguished, ‘ aristocratic, ‘ im- 
pressive personality,’ ‘imposing manners,’ ‘ haughty pre- 
sence, are all on the town already; and ‘ well-born’ 
and ‘high-bred’ are tending that way too. 

One wonders if the ‘ pensive eyes,’ the ‘arch looks, 
the ‘smiles betokening a lively sensibility’ of long ago 
will ever be dragged to light again. In the meantime, 
‘an eye and the glance of an eye’ are not easily tackled, 
and ‘shadowy eyes, ‘feverish eyes, ‘a far-away gaze, 
‘a vague glance, eyes ‘dreamy’ or ‘wan, are having 
it all their own way. To suggest the tones of a voice 
without some slop-made epithet is hard. The ‘caressing 
note’ was a very good find; but it has been so freely 
remarked that it is as threadbare as the ‘silvery,’ the 
‘crystalline, the ‘ringing’ voices and the ‘ pleading 
accents’ du temps jadis. New terms of gait and deport- 
ment are badly wanted. A heroine (according to her 
school) may have ‘a firm, elastic tread’; and ‘tis odds, if 
‘piquant red lips’ be added, but love-making is her last 
thought, and she will even ‘stamp her tiny foot’ at the 
mention of it. The reverse may be apprehended if 
her tread, ‘undulating’ or ‘voluptuous,’ of ‘ serpentine 
grace’ or even ‘ Andalusian’ (a common gait in novels), be 
accompanied by ‘curled lips and nebulous hair.’ She will 
then be of those who exert ‘a subtle influence,’ a ‘ vague, 
far-off charm’; or she has at command an ‘undefined 
atmosphere of her own, she can evoke a ‘ mystical 
emotion, perhaps a ‘psychological’ or ‘ mental’ basis, 
she is endowed with a tendency to the development of 
‘spiritual affinities.’ A younger sister—who looks as though 
lost in a ‘strange, vague dream ’—‘ holds converse with 
the ghosts of the past,’ or produces ‘a delicious sense of 
repose. She also is doomed and shall perish. 

The diagnosis of the smile is careful; and to ‘ differ- 
entiate ’ it is important, inasmuch as it is the ‘dynamical 
aspect of human expression.’ Therefore have we ‘the 
smile of the eyes,’ the ‘soulless smile,’ the ‘soul-laden,’ 
the ‘smile that kills,’ the ‘kindling’ (the ‘cynical,’ the 
‘ withering, the ‘strange’ are quite of the past), the 
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enigmatical’ or ‘sphinx-like, the ‘ vague,’ the ‘ radiant,’ 


.and a hundred more. A variety of silences is also taby. 


lated for use. To mention a few: there are the ‘ rich’ 
the ‘ pregnant,’ the ‘ perfumed,’ the ‘delicious,’ the ‘throb. 
bing’ or ‘ vibrating, the ‘ haunted’; all of which will soon 
have had their day. How many such expressions, once 
‘sweet and keen ’—to use one from a good source—have 
lost their appropriateness and significance, and become 
clap-trap! Every day some one is coined ; and thereafter 
there is not an hour but serves to cheapen and defame it. 





GOLF IN EXCELSIS. 

A FEW weeks back it was hinted in these columns 

that St. Andrews was letting slip her opportunities 
of proving her present in no wise inferior to her past; 
that in Andrew Kirkaldy, to say nothing of others, she 
had a professional of the very highest calibre ; and that 
if he at any rate were given a chance, his supporters 
would have no reason to rue their enterprise. A con- 
sequence was that the ancient city at length took heart 
of grace, shook off her torpor, accepted the challenge 
volunteered by Park some months since, and won an 
honourable victory. It may be said at once that this 
latest match is the most important played for very many 
years. To find its parallel one must go back to the 
days of ‘ Young Tom’ and Davie Strath ; but even so, it 
is questionable if there was ever such a crowd as mus- 
tered, some three or four thousand strong, on Friday the 
7th to watch the final round. 

It will be remembered that the two rivals tied for the 
Open Championship last autumn at Musselburgh at the 
lowest recorded competition score for that green—viz., 
155—and that in playing off Park won by five strokes 
on four rounds. Had he been content to rest on these 
laurels of his second championship he would, peradven- 
ture, have kept his goods in peace. Kirkaldy had before 
been little known outside St. Andrews, partly because he 
had been seven years in the army ; but before he enlisted 
he was famed at home as a powerful driver and good 
player; he, indeed, defeated Jamie Allan, then in the 
prime of his game, in a tie for second honours in a cham- 
pionship on St. Andrews green. The issue of a big match 
over four greens may certainly be accepted as a conclusive 
test of relative merit: in astruggle a hundred and forty- 
four holes long the element of luck will be more evenly 
balanced than in a match of a couple of rounds. From 
the first it was apparent that the fight was to be stub- 
born, and therein would differ from the many of late 
wherein one player has pulverised the other. The play, 
too, promised to be of the very highest class, as befits 
a match wherein a champion is engaged ; and this anti- 
cipation was abundantly realised. At times, indeed, the 
golf shown was exceptionally brilliant—as, for instance, 
that thirty-six at Musselburgh which was the total of 
Kirkaldy’s second round. The same player at Troon, by 
absolutely perfect golf, scored thirty-seven for the first 
nine holes in his opening round, and twenty-two for the 
last six in that day’s play. It was a distinct feature that 
over all four greens, when he produced the game that 
is in him, he had decidedly the whip hand of Park. 
These manifestations were of extraordinary brilliancy ; but 
Park’s rejoinders were scarce less notable. On every 
several green Kirkaldy would put some four to six holes 
to his credit, only to find them dwindling away to a lead 
of one or two; and after a hundred and eight holes 
there were but three holes between the men. These three, 
however, were of immense value to the victor on his own 
green. Here it was more than ever apparent which was 
the better man ; for Park, who in the whole course of 
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the match had never succeeded in getting his head above 
water, except to the extent of one hole on his own green, 
got further and further to leeward, eventually losing by 
eight and seven to play. Distributed over four greens, 
this is not a very great difference, but it is enough to 
show that Kirkaldy is at least the equal of any living 
player. In style the two men present a marked con- 
trast, Kirkaldy’s swing being, for a professional, short and 
very rapid; but his great physical power enables him to 
bring down his club with tremendous swiftness. Park, 
on the other hand, trusts to a long, deliberate sweep to 
give him nearly the same results. An analysis of the 
winner's play shows that his average for every eighteen 
holes played was but little above eighty: a truly excel- 
lent performance. 

But at Prestwick neither had ‘a look in.’ Mr. John 
Ball, jun., of Hoylake, the amateur champion for the 
current year, was first among forty competitors, including 
three professional and two amateur ex-champions. His 
score of 164 strokes was noteworthy for steadiness as well 
as for brilliancy, each round being accomplished in 82, 
and, still more remarkable, each half in41. Willie Fernie, 
Troon, and Archie Simpson, Carnoustie, who followed, tied 
with 167 a-piece, and Kirkaldy and Park were next in 
order with 170 each. Such is golf! 





MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 


pee the past fortnight the Money Market has 

been very easy, for the greater part of the time 

rates having tended downwards. For a little while, in- 

deed, the rate of interest for short loans in the open mar- 

ket in London was as low as 2} per cent., and the rate of 

discount was 3} per cent. This week, however, there has 

been a recovery, the rate of interest ranging from 3} to 4 

per cent., and the rate of discount being as high as 38 per 

cent. The fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange 

which began on Tuesday had no doubt some influence, as 

bankers and brokers obtained 4 per cent. for advances to 

Stock Exchange borrowers ; but the main cause of the rise 

in the value of money is the near approach of the autumn 

and the fear that the Bank of England may lose much 

gold. Since the Bank-rate was put down to 4 per cent., 

withdrawals have somewhat exceeded receipts, so that 

just now there is little probability of the Bank being able 
to strengthen itself. Heretofore it was hoped that the 
new Silver Act and the redemption of debt would trans- 
fer so much money from the Treasury to the New York 
Money Market that rates in New York would fall very 
much, and it would be possible to get as much gold there 
as the Bank of England might desire. But at present the 
probability that this will happen does not appear great. 
The Tariff Bill, which has not yet passed Congress but is 
everywhere expected to pass, was intended to reduce the 
great surplus of revenue over expenditure. _ But its result, 
apparently, will be to raise considerably the duties on all 
foreign articles which compete either with the produce orthe 
manufactures of the United States. To escape the expected 
rise in duties, importers are hastening forward the goods 
which they require, and they are also paying duty on the 
goods in bond. The consequence is that the receipts from 
Customs duties are larger just now than they have ever 
been before, so much so that more money is going into the 
Treasury than is coming out in spite of all the efforts of the 
Secretary. Hence the New York Money Market is very 
stringent, and may possibly continue so for a considerable 
time to come. If it so continues, then the likelihood of 
being able to obtain much gold should the Bank of Eng- 
land require it is very small. Rumours are again circulat- 
ing in London that a considerable amount of gold will be 
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sent to South America, and according to past experience 
the expansion of the internal circulation will withdraw 
from London during the next two months between a 
million and two millions sterling. All who are engaged in 
the London Money Market, therefore, are beginning to re- 
cognise that rates have been reduced too much, and are 
looking forward to a higher range for the remainder of 
the year. 

The price of silver has fluctuated a good deal during the 
fortnight. It has been as high as 543d. per ounce and as 
low as 53$d. It would seem that speculation in silver has 
been carried entirely too far in the United States, and 
that the stringency in the Money Market is rendering it 
difficult for the speculators to continue their operations. 
It is quite evident that the great rise which has taken 
place with so little buying by the American Government 
must have been brought about by speculation, and the 
speculation must be enormous which could have produced 
such a result. Stories are told, too, of fabulous fortunes 
made in the course of a few months by operators in New 
York, all going to show that the magnitude of the 
speculation is greater than is generally suspected. One 
consequence is that the American Treasury has been 
able to purchase the silver it is instructed by law 
to buy very often at prices considerably lower than 
those quoted in the open market. Another consequence 
is that some of the great American operators have been 
selling in London to lessen their liabilities. The London 
dealers have not been willing to buy very largely, and it 
is possible, therefore, that there may be somewhat of a 
break before very long. It is to be recollected, too, that 
the rapid rise in silver has disorganised the export trade of 
India and other silver-using countries, and has also thrown 
into confusion the import trade. Consequently there is 
not at present the demand for silver for other countries 
than the United States which was apparently counted 
upon. The weakness in the Silver Market has checked 
the advance in silver securities which was so marked and 
rapid for some months past ; especially Mexican railway 
stocks have had a considerable fall. It is now seen that 
prices were run up too rapidly, even if silver can be car- 
ried higher, and it is also recognised that the benefit 
which was expected from the redemption of the subven- 
tion was exaggerated. The subvention granted to the 
company will expire in a few years, and its redemption, 
therefore, will simply enable the company to pay off de- 
bentures, the interest on which is now provided out of 
the subvention. 

On the Stock Exchange business has been more active 
and buoyant than it usually is at this period of the year. 
The stimulus has been given partly by the rise in silver,. 
and very largely also by the great speculation that is just 
now going on on the Paris Bourse. This week French 
Three per Cent. Rentes have been as high as 96}, the 
highest quotation, we believe, they have ever reached, 
although the French debt is growing so rapidly every 
year, and there is an immediate prospect of a funding 
operation to the amount of thirty millions sterling. Rail- 
way debentures and other high-class securities have risen 
with Rentes, and so have railway, bank, insurance, and in- 
dustrial companies’ shares. The most marked rise of all, 
perhaps, has been in copper-mining and diamond shares ; 
but Rio Tinto shares, which fell under 10 at the time of 
the failure of the Comptoir d’Escompte last year, have been 
over 27 this week, and De Beer shares, which quite re- 
cently fluctuated between 16 and 17, have been over 20. 
There is no doubt that the consumption of copper is ex- 
traordinarily large, and is likely to increase, and with so 
great a rise in copper as has taken place it is natural that 
there should be an advance in copper shares; but the rise 
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in Rio Tintos is hardly justified by the state of the Copper 
Market. It is expected, however, that the company will 
pay off in the early future the whole of its debenture debt 
by the issue of shares, and the expectation has stimulated 
the wild speculation that is going on. In the case of the 
De Beer's Company recovery also was to have been 
expected. The recent fall was carried too far, and the 
report just issued shows the company to be one of the 
most prosperous in the world. There has also been a 
good deal doing in South African land and gold shares, 
the land shares being especially in request. Most foreign 
Government bonds have likewise improved, especially 
Egyptian and Turkish. The time is rapidly approaching 
for the conversion of the Egyptian Domain Loan, and it is 
rumoured that before very long an attempt will be made to 
convert the Unified also. The interest it bears is 4 per cent., 
and the stock is yet under par, though very little. It is 
thought possible, however, that if the price rises to 102 or 
103, and is kept there for some time, it may be possible to 
effect a reduction in the interest. There is talk also of an 
attempt being made by certain great Continental banks 
to convert the Turkish Debt. The idea entertained, it is 
said, is to reduce very greatly the capital of the debt, but 
pay upon the reduced amount a higher rate of interest. 
Whether it will be possible to do this, considering the 
state of Turkey, remains to be seen. The American 
Market is depressed by the stringency in New York, by 
the labour troubles, and by the silver speculation ; while 
the home Railway Market has been less active than for 
some time previously. Trade continues exceedingly good 
all over the country, and apparently is still improving. 
Traffic receipts show surprisingly large increases ; but, on 
the other hand, the working expenses are heavy, and 
prices are already exceedingly high. 





THE CONUNDRUM OF THE WORKSHOPS. 


7 HEN the flush of a new-born sun fell first on Eden’s 
green and gold, 

Our father Adam sat under the Tree and scratched with a stick 
in the mould : 

And the first rude sketch that the world had seen was joy to his 
mighty heart, 

Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves, ‘It’s pretty, but is 
it art?’ 


Wherefore he called to his wife, and fled to fashion his work 
anew— 

The first of his race who cared a fig for the first, most dread 
review ; 

And he left his lore to the use of his sons—and that was a 
glorious gain 

When the Devil chuckled ‘Is it art?’ in the ear of the branded 
Cain. 


They builded a tower to shiver the sky and wrench the stars 
apart, 

Till the Devil grunted behind the bricks : ‘ It’s striking, but is 
it art?’ 

The stone was dropped by the quarry-side and the idle derrick 
swung, 

While each man talked of the aims of art, and each in an alien 
tongue. 


They fought and they talked in the north and the south, they 
talked and they fought in the west, 

Till the waters rose on the jabbering land, and the poor Red 
Clay had rest— 

Had rest till the dank blank-canvas dawn when the dove was 


preened to start, 
And the Devil bubbled below the keel : ‘It’s human, but is 
it art?’ 
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The tale is as old as the Eden Tree—as new as the new-cut 
tooth— 

For each man knows ere his lip-thatch grows he is master of art 
and truth ; 

And each man hears as the twilight nears, to the beat of his 
dying heart, 

The Devil drum on the darkened pane : ‘ You did it, but was it 
art?’ 


We have learned to whittle the Eden Tree to the shape of a 
surplice-peg, 

We have learned to bottle our parents twain in the yolk of an 
addled egg, 

We know that the tail must wag the dog, as the horse is drawn 
by the cart ; 

But the Devil whoops, as he whooped of old: ‘ It’s clever, but 
is it art?’ 


When the flicker of London sun falls faint on the club-room’s 
green and gold, 

The sons of Adam sit them down and scratch with their pens in 
the mould— 

They scratch with their pens in the mould of their graves, and 
the ink and the anguish start 

When the Devil mutters behind the leaves : ‘ It’s pretty, but is 
it art?’ 


Now, if we could win to the Eden Tree where the four great 
rivers flow, 

And the wreath of Eve is red on the turf as she left it long ago, 

And if we could come when the sentry slept and softly scurry 
through, 

By the favour of God we might know as much—as our father 
Adam knew. 

Rupyarp Krpuine, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS —-’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


London, 9th September 1890. 

S1R,—It would have been strange if some musical scribe or 
other had not arisen in his wrath to demolish the heresies con- 
cerning the tenor voice and the word ¢:mdre which you per- 
mitted me to utter in Zhe Scots Observer of August 3oth. 
Truly, I expected no less, and am only sorry that 7he Musical 
World should have addressed itself to the task with so much 
superfluous sarcasm. I am not careful to answer it in this 
matter for reasons which I will mention; but, having been 
charged with ignorance, I consider it due to you, sir, to make 
a reply. I have no quarrel with 7he Musical World: on the 
contrary. When I send it—as occasionally happens—a humble 
contribution I do not find that it discovers therein such a 
lack of technical knowledge as prevents it from offering it to 
the public. In sober truth, during the twenty years that I have 
studied the theory and practice of singing in England, France, 
Italy, and Germany I have come in contact with nearly all the 
great singers and teachers of singing, and am only too familiar 
with the technical jargon of the art. For these reasons the sar- 
casms of Zhe Musical World do not touch me very nearly. 

There are two points on which my ignorance has been ex- 
posed : the meaning of the word ¢imdre, and the question of 
what constitutes a tenor voice. The word ¢iémbre may be taken 
in three stages. First, it means simply ‘ring’ or ‘thrill’: that 
I am allowed to know. Secondly, it means, as applied to the 
voice, ‘quality’: this 7he Musical World and ‘every one’ 
knows, except myself. O, sir, I know it very well, and some- 
thing more which Zhe Musical World and ‘every one’ does 
not know: namely, that it has this meaning zz England, and 
nowhere else. Thirdly, it means in France—technically as ap- 
plied to the voice—‘ ring’ again, which is indeed a guality, but 
not the quality, of the voice. The French speak of ume voix bien 
timbrée, meaning a voice with a good ring: the phrase were 
meaningless otherwise. Again, they speak of a voice having no 
timbre : thus timbre cannot mean quality, for every voice has a 
quality. Or again, while we speak of a voice having a good or 
bad quality and so on, they do not use ¢mére so, but say simply 
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a voice has ¢émébre or has not. Now, sir, I submit that th 
French know best what a French word means. As for the 
dreadful K/ang-tint, if that means anything it is something 
different—what the French call /a couleur de la voix. However, 
let this pass: lifeis short. Suppose ¢zmére does mean quality, 
then I merely say that there is no such thing as a ‘true tenor 
quality.’ I admit that any one may have his own idea of 
how a tenor voice should sound, and he may call this the 
‘true tenor’; but that is a matter of opinion, and there 
can be no general standard of the kind, for every one 
may and does form a different idea. The only absolute stan- 
dard is the pitch : that is the one adopted by every treatise on 
singing, because there is no othor. Tenor voices are those 
which sing tenor music, and may be of every conceivable 
quality: as harsh, sweet, nasal, throaty, guttural, reedy, thin, 
rich, full, etc. etc. They all have something in common, it is 
true: they have the quality of the human voice as distinguished 
from the quality (not ¢¢mdre—the French do not speak of the 
timbre) of the violin, the flute, the trumpet. But their owners’ 
faces also have something in common—the quality of the 
human face ; and | repeat that the voices have no more in 
common than the faces—guot voces tot qualitates. \f Lloyd’s 
voice has the true tenor quality, and that quality makes a 
tenor voice, then Tamagno’s voice is not a tenor, for its quality 
is absolutely ditferent ; and wice versa. 

I have been referred to Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians. Just so, sir; there itis. That excel- 
lent work is the English critic’s stock-in-trade. Heaven knows 
what he used to do without it. But, with all respect to the 
musical world, it is ill discussing such a matter with a writer 
whose notion of a crushing argument is a reference to Grove. 
—I am, etc., THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 








REVIEWS. 
A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. 


The Barbizon School. By D. C. THOMSON. London : 
Chapman. 

‘Every movement in art as in politics requires to be written 
up in the press,’ says Mr. Thomson in a passage worthy of a 
country reporter ; and it is no doubt to this conviction that we 
owe the pretentious quarto entitled 7he Barbizon School. Mr. 
Thomson’s industry, however, is quite superfluous. The Bar- 
bizon School has been persistently ‘written up’ in the more 
intelligent of the journals for many years; and though it is 
antecedently improbable that Mr. Thomson himself should 
have been aware of the fact, it is a little strange that none of 
his friends had the kindness to tell him that he was only at- 
tempting a task long since performed by hands far abler 
than his own. But the merits of Corot are not yet a common- 
place of the halfpenny newspaper, and we are ready to believe 
that Mr. Thomson is sincere in the opinion that he waves the 
banner in the van of progress. He tells us that Corot’s triumph 
will not be complete ‘until the ordinary intelligence grasps the 
intention and feels the soul of the painter, until the people as 
a whole recognise him.’ We should be sorry to regard Mr. 
Thomson's as a fair specimen of the ‘ ordinary intelligence,’ 
and we don’t know how you ‘feel a painter’s soul’; but we are 
quite certain that if this delicate operation is ever to be per- 
formed Mr. Thomson is the last man in the world to do it. 

The present is the golden age of the amateur, and to those 
who have nothing to say and are completely destitute of means 
of expression the writing of books seems to be irresistible. 
But of all the BiS8dra a8i8dia with which we have ever been 
confronted Mr. Thomson’s Baréizon S-hoo/ is the most trivial 
and impertinent. It is mere appreciation to assert that these 
two hundred and fifty pompous pages contain not a single 
paragraph that is grammatical, not a flickering ray of luminous 
criticism. To deal with the work as a serious contribution to 
the literature of art were impossible. Mr. Thomson has one 
or two battered old phrases, which do constant service as wise 
discrimination. ‘The landscapes were in many instances 
altogether satisfactory, but the figures were not so success- 
ful in comparison.’ With this subtle remark Mr. Thomson 
dismisses the Corots shown last year in the Champ de Mars. 
Now and then, however, he is inspired to commit himself with 
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a greater recklessness of courage, and is once emboldened to 
‘ask the reader to accept /a Saulaie, from Chauvel’s well- 
known etching, as, in our mind, an almost perfect decoration 
for aroom in which one lives. In a bedroom the charm of 
this etching is never-ending in its freshness and variety.’ This 
pronouncement is as inscrutable as the oracles of Delphi. Does 
it mean that the true groper after Corot’s soul must live con- 
tinually in his bedroom? And would /a Saulaze lose ‘its 
freshness and variety’ if it adorned a boudoir or decorated a 
smoking-room? And what kind of etchings keep best in the 
kitchen? Mr. Thomson has, of course, a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the jargon of art criticism, and flings his terms about 
with a cheerful contempt of common sense. Of one of Corot’s 
masterpieces he solemnly informs us that ‘ the values are deli- 
cate and delightful’! And we should like to hear from him 
what a ‘delightful value’ is unless it is to be observed in the 
purchase for half-a-crown of what is worth at least seven-and- 
six? At one point in his career we are told Corot ‘became 
quite unconventional and unlike anything that had been pre- 
viously produced.’ Does Mr. Thomson mean to hint that 
Corot grew into a monstrosity worthy a niche in Barnum’s 
Valhalla? And then the inevitable sentiment is vented 
over Corot’s purity. ‘It is certain that amidst all the gaieties 
and temptations of Parisian life Corot preserved a sim- 
plicity and purity of life altogether remarkable.’ ‘No one 
could accomplish what he did unless he believed in Ze bon 
Dieu. What right has Mr. Thomson to discuss, on very 
imperfect knowledge, the morals or the conduct of another 
man? Must we yet again insist that Corot achieved what he 
did because he was an artist, and not because his life was pure 
and his belief in God sincere? The Ruskinian argument is 
a dangerous one for Mr. Thomson to advance; for if we 
carry it to its logical conclusion we are forced to believe that 
Mr. Thomson is constantly engaged in wild and blasphemous 
debaucheries; and this opinion we resolutely decline to 
entertain. 

This sham criticism can hurt no one, and may possibly 
afford amusement. But Mr. Thomson should not take advan- 
tage of his subject to grossly over-estimate his own achieve- 
ment. ‘An exhibition of twenty-one paintings by Corot in the 
Goupil Gallery in London, in March 1889,’ he says, ‘was for 
the British lover of art the commencement of a new era in 
Corot’s work.’ It was nothing of the kind, though Mr. Thom- 
son was himself responsible for it. Twenty far more admirable 
examples of Corot’s art had been shown at Edinburgh three 
years earlier. If Mr. Thomson was aware of this fact, he is 
guilty of deliberately suppressing it ; if he was ignorant of the 
appreciation which Corot had already received in Britain, he 
should have refrained from discussing his merits. 

Quem deus vult perdere, prius dementat; and Providence, 
having determined that Mr. Thomson should compose a work 
onthe Barbizon School, inspired him with the talent of wander- 
ing as far as possible from the strait and narrow way. Here 
is his introduction to the study of Rousseau: ‘ While the pictures 
of Corot demand a certain amount of previous knowledge 
before they can be enjoyed, the works of Théodore Rousseau 
appeal more rapidly to the untrained spectator. This arises 
from the greater conventionality of Rousseau in the composi- 
tion of his pictures.’ It would be difficult to find another 
five lines of print packed so full of fallacies as these. We 
are content to take their author’s word for it that Rousseau 
is a more popular painter than Corot, but it is not his 
conventionality — by which Mr. Thomson means _ respect 
for convention—that has won him his position. Of all the 
Romantic School Rousseau was the most reckless experi- 
mentalist, the least trammelled by tradition. Corot, on the 
other hand, owes his superiority to his reverence for Claude 
and his appreciation of the classical style, which he so modi- 
fied by his personal genius that he created a new and noble 
convention of his own. Nor has respect for tradition ever 
been rewarded by popular favour. The ignorant amateur de- 
lights to see an impudent personality scrawled upon canvas, 
to gaze at something which he fondly hopes is produced 
not by knowledge and technical skill but by individuality and 
soulfulness. Where is artistic convention trampled under foot 
with greater ferocity than in our own Academy? and who is 
more popular than the unreclaimed Academician? It-is the 
Angelus, however, which gives Mr. Thomson his happiest 
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opportunity. He attempts quite gravely to explain the hold 
this work has taken of the public fancy. ‘It is known,’ says he, 
‘that the painter got 2500 francs or less for it, and that within 
twenty years of his death it was sold for 553,000 francs (£22,120) 
at a public auction. Zen the composition is dramatic and 
uncommon, is easily grasped, and the picture has this estimable 
conversational value that it affords plenty of room for gossip 
and small talk.’ What a subtle intelligence in this utterance ! 
What a wealth of eloquence in the simple word ¢hen ! 

But Mr. Thomson is not always serious. He sometimes con- 
descends to lighten his pages with pleasant personal details. It 
is consoling to hear, now the master has been dead these fifteen 
years, that Corot ‘always ate a hearty dinner.’ ‘ Rousseau 
would often flush all over in conversation,’ and says the bio- 
grapher—(apparently unconscious of any connection between 
the two statements)—‘ he was always of a chaste and retiring 
disposition.’ It is quite evident that Diaz was a dangerous com- 
panion. ‘He did not change his style of language in boudoir 
or in club’; and ‘his laugh drowned every one else’! Zhe 
Barbizen School is indeed a remarkable work ; and unless Mr. 
Clement Scott publishes a work on epic poetry, or Mr. Augustus 
Harris is tempted to write a history of the Comédie Francaise, 
or Dr. Tanner indites a polite treatise upon Government, it is 
improbable that it will ever meet its match. 


PASSIONATE PILGRIMS. 


A Summer Holiday in Europe. By MARy E. BLAKE, of 
Boston, U.S. Dublin: Eason. 

Sketch-Book of the North, By GEORGE EYRE-TODD. Glas- 
gow: Hodge. 


There are no statistics of the importations of raw enthusiasm 
into Europe from America, and none of the export of the manu- 
factured article, made up into sketch-books, journals, and 
volumes of impressions. The quantities, especially at this 
season of the year, must be enormous ; the qualities peculiar 
in variety. But there is no literary Custom-House to check 
them, and of American travellers’ gush the American prac- 
tice of protection falleth short. A great deal of the material 
comes from ‘ Boston, U.S.,’ and is understood to be of the 
finest sample; and Miss Mary Elizabeth Blake’s Summer 
Holiday in Europe is of the very best and strongest brand 
of Boston. She allows you first to inspect the ‘spiritual 
outfit’ of ‘the real—the royal traveller,’ who must have ‘a 
power of disentangling himself from the home environment,’ 
‘an eye trained beforehand to some understanding of the 
beauty and majesty of the natural world,’ and an intelligence 
with an ‘historic background.’ Chicago cannot evolve you 
such a paragon, but Boston can ; though the tribe of him 
is small even there. His ‘ material preparation’ also demands 
thought, especially when he is invading a land ‘where the 
dense fog of ignorance has not yet been dissipated by the 
sweetness and light of the American check system’; and 
among the essential conditions of his comfort is ‘a small 
satchel suspended from the shoulders or the waist to hold 
guide-book, ticket, and purse,’ and so enlarged as to accom- 
modate ‘a simple lunch and a flask of any tonic which one 
has been accustomed to use in emergencies.’ Which statement 
is doubly true when he happens to be a woman.’ 

Thus equipped, and fortified by a dram of that ‘strong 
mental exaltation that lingers about the shrines of earth’s 
victories, to make the soul rich with tender emotion as it treadsin 
the path of the immortal brotherhood of spirits,’ the passionate 
creature is ready for the march. The pages of his (or her) 
‘Journal of an Enthusiast’ fill up apace. In the beginning 
there is sometimes a blank—probably referable to the pranks 
of ocean. Enthusiasm does not always bear up in the atmo- 
sphere of state-rooms pervaded by sounds and smells from 
the engine-room, and will even decline to listen to the ‘deep 
organ-chords of infinite music translated at last into the 
splendour of the radiant firmament above’ when that same 
music is accompanied by ‘an unconscious uplift, too strong 
for expression but not for feeling.’ Miss Blake’s emotion 
is of sterner stuff. It defies the Atlantic billows, and, being 
landed on the “erra firma of Ireland, it wilteth not nor 
paleth even when the mouth of its jarvie to Blarney gapes ‘in 
a constant smile at the rhapsodies of the “ Mericaness.”’ But 
Paris is the true Elysium of the Royal (American) Traveller. 
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From the opening of the Exposition, as viewed from the Tro. 
cadéro gardens, it is possible to conceive what a féte-day in 
Heaven must be like. For the trained Bostonian, as for chil. 
dren, ‘Paris comes as near paradise as earthly imagination can 
reach in fancying it.’ All is so heavenly and so cheap that 
the pangs of separation are like the pangs of death. As for 
Switzerland, to watch Mont Blanc in the rosy flush of morning 
withdrawing his white curtains of mist, and proceeding leisurely 
with his morning toilet, ‘as a monarch clothes himself with 
the diffusing splendours of his robes of state,’ is to possess a 
joy for ever, and to discover that ‘speech is but a deaf-and.- 
dumb alphabet with which to attempt the expression of emo- 
tions which spring up from such sublimity.’ Nature, for her 
part, is silent, and ‘never commits the solecism of making her 
shrines too ornate for the divinity to whom they are dedicated,’ 
It isa pity these passionate roadsters do not sometimes copy 
the goddess they profess to serve. 

From Mont Blanc to the Geneva streets and to the infor- 
mation that the traveller ‘can obtain suits as handsomely made 
as those of London, and decidedly cheaper,’ is a terrible drop, 
But deeper yet is the fall to London itself, with its bleeding joints 
of meat and the horrible way in which (to the exquisite ear of 
Boston) people moving in the best society mouth and mangle 
the Queen’s English. We shall not further pursue this bright 
and glowing being whose enthusiasm is often too much for her 
facts, and whose ‘cypress collections’ (discussed in connec- 
tion with General Di Cesnola) are known to neither art nor 
archeology. Mr. Eyre-Todd is a brother-in-arms. But the 
range he covers in his Sketch-Book of the North is compara- 
tively limited: it extends but from the Borders to Inverness. 
He takes his stand on a Roman road and ‘enthuses’ with a 
deliberation and a fluency that Boston itself might envy. Then 
he shifts his ground to other likely places—Culloden Moor, the 
Blasted Heath, Ben Ledi, Cadzow Forest—and there he ‘en- 
thuses’ as before. And that is all that need be said about him. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


The Wider Hope. By Numerous Writers, Lay and Clerical. 
London : Unwin. 

This is a collection of essays by a number of more or less 
eminent persons on the doctrine of future punishment. A 
bibliography appended shows that the subject gets a fair, if 
not an excessive, amount of attention. Thus, from 1882 to 
1886 there were (it seems) full forty magazine articles—(among 
them Mr. Andrew Lang’s /n the Wrong Paradise !)—having 
eternal punishment for their theme. The subject is, or ought 
to be, of paramount and terrible import, yet it scarce so strikes 
the public of to-day. There is always a sense of juggling with 
words about such discussions. Have we any clear conception 
of what we are talking about? No doubt the belief among the 
general still is that after death bad people are consumed with 
every sort of torment : chiefly physical, of course, that being the 
point of view most accessible to the ordinary intelligence. In 
Scotland the theologically wicked man is he who does not be- 
lieve in a particular creed ; in England he is the man who does 
not lead a perfect life. Nowadays these beliefs are honestly 
but vaguely held. Yet are they the mainspring of those great 
‘revivals’ that now and then pass over Christendom. The 
argument is one that all can understand, and to which the 
baser nature knuckles under at once : it is the hangman’s whip 
to keep the wretch in order. At certain periods it has been 
regarded with peculiar favour by the Church ; and indeed no 
more potent weapon could well be put into priestly hands. 
In a country where belief is strong the ministers of that belief 
are good at acquiring wealth, at least for the foundation they 
serve ; and not a little of their success is due to their hold upon 
the future. Yet there is something behind for them to work 
upon; and those, inside or outside the Church, who ridiculed 
the doctrine vastly underrated the importance of what may be 
said for it. 

First, there are the words of scripture in its favour. A 
plain man reading his bible will come to the conclusion that 
his bible teaches the doctrine. When he gets a little learning 
and a great deal of bias, he begins to speculate on the meaning 
of gon; when the whole thing is dissolved in words. An ex- 
ample of that is an essay of Thomas de Sawdust’s, On the 
Supposed Scriptural Expression for Eternity, here reprinted. 
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Herein the word is haled hither and thither—by the scruff, as 
it were—with all sorts of illustrations, relevant and the other 
thing, till the result, for De Sawdust as for his readers, is 
absolute mystification, But there is another reason why the 
doctrine has been widely received : it answers to human life 
and expectation. We are here ontrial. If we are of the sheep, 
eternal good will be our portion; if of the goats, eternal 
ill. The arguments on the other side are not less weighty. 
The doctrines we must believe to be saved are not made 
clear enough to carry so tremendous a fate with their rejec- 
tion. This argument hardly appealed to an earlier age when 
indifference was universally regarded as the deadliest of deadly 
sins. Again, the infinite punishment is out of all proportion 
to the finite offence ; and besides, there are all the questions 
relating to the heathen and the hopelessly ignorant. As 
was natural, theologians have perceived this difficulty, and 
just as the Ptolemaic astronomers invented cycles and epicycles 
to get out of discrepancy after discrepancy in their system, so— 
and for exactly the same reason—have these others evolved us 
dogma after dogma. Thus, in Calvinism the imputed sin of 
Adam is set off against the imputed righteousness of Christ. But 
here again the feeling of verbal jugglerycomesin. What is our 
notion of justice that we should apply it to things eternal ? 

It cannot be said that the present show of tapers throws 
any light on the question. It is only ‘ vacant chaff well meant 
for grain.’ The basis of the discussion is Archdeacon Farrar’s 
Eternal Hope, a series of sermons disfigured by the most turgid 
rhetoric and conspicuously deficient in reasoning ; and men 
so various as the late Principal Tulloch, the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, the Rev. A. Arthur, Dr. Plumptre, the late A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, debate the point with so much ability as to 
muddle the reader’s mind completely. Principal Tulloch’s 
contribution being the calmest, the most tolerant, and the 
most modest, is also the wisest of the set. It is extremely 
undecided in tone; but at worst this only shows that the 
venerable Principal apprehended the difficulties of his task 
The most orthodox polemists (of whom the Rev. William Arthur 
may be taken as a type) have a certain advantage, since they 
speak straight out with much confident assurance. The net 
result may well be described in the famous words of Hume 
upon Berkeley : ‘But that all his arguments, though other- 
wise intended, are in reality merely sceptical, appears from 
this, that they admit of no answer, and produce no conviction. 
Their only effect is to cause that momentary amazement and 
irresolution and confusion which is the result of scepticism.’ 


A NOVEL IN JOURNALESE., 
Having and Holding. By J. E. PANTON. London : Trischler. 


Having and Holding reads like the work of a promising be- 
ginner. Rich and rare are the gems of its grammar. ‘ Every’ 
has a plural verb ; one thing is ‘ different to’ another ; install is 
spelt with one ‘1’ and withal with two ; ‘ art’ becomes an adjec- 
tive ; the split infinitive (‘to solemnly curse’) is a captain jewel 
in the carcanet. ‘As’ invariably and with becoming modesty 
gives way to the euphonious ‘like’—‘like our post-girl has 
done’; and you hear ofa gardener whois ‘ clerk and leader of the 
choir Sundays,’ although no explanation offers light to your dark- 
ness on the subject of a choir Sunday, and the duties of the 
leader of a choir Sunday—(which is perhaps a reminiscence of 
‘All the feet of the hours that sound as a single lyre’)—cannot 
be compassed by a merely human imagination. Early in the 
book you read a vast deal about journalism, especially about a 
paper called Zhe Wasf, which pays at a rate only possible in a 
world where music and moonlight and feeling are one; and when 
the heroine—(the good heroine, not the real one)—advertises 
The Lady's Pictorial, although it may be proved from the judi- 
cious and entertaining works of the learned if partial Anstey 
that the classical ladies’ paper is The Queen— 

(‘And she forgot the sea-gull haunted sands, 
And she forgot the fashions in The Queen ')— 
then you recollect that J. E. Panton is the person who ‘ cheeks’ 
correspondents in 7he Lady’s Pictorial itself, and recognise that 
Having and Holding is the novel of a journalist, because (finally) 
this sort of advertisement is unsparingly denounced through 
the length and breadth of a very long novel. Inconsistency (of 
course) is mere detail in the composition of a journalist who 
writes novels ; you have a right to expect an abundant crop of 
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the peculiar ignorance known as particular or private informa- 
tion, and J. E. Panton is unwilling to disappoint you. Thus 
you learn that the Danes were either ships or cinders (vol. i. p. 
71), and that men go partridge-shooting ‘knee-deep in turnips’; 
that voices are ‘apparent,’ and that the personal relations of 
people are ‘ formed by flukyism,’ which is a dainty and a delect- 
able phrase not to be bettered from the choicest achievement 
of Dr. Furnivall or William T. Mahomet. As is but right 
and proper in a journalist who writes novels, J. E. Panton 
undertakes to propagate the precisest knowledge of the ‘ man- 
ners and tone of good society,’ the créme de la crime. Every 
real lady—at least every real lady who has been ‘formed’ by 
The Lady's Pictorial—knows that it is the height of ‘ high tone’ 
in a girl who has just been introduced to a duke’s brother that 
she should preserve a decorous silence in his presence ; but few 
ladies (believe us) know that when she does speak she must 
entertain him with a political speech, or that she and every one 
else is to address him to his face as ‘ Lord William’ (or what- 
ever his name may be). And, reading of Lord William’s con- 
duct ‘at meals ’—Lord William who in the middle of breakfast 
exclaimed, ‘ This is dreadful !’ and ‘ hastily rose from the table 
and pushed back his chair’—(observe the order)—the poor re- 
viewer can only exclaim: ‘How great and good a thing it 
is to be a bloated aristocrat!’ It is not generally known 
that real ladies (other than ‘real lydies’) complain to every 
man they meet of the poverty which docks them of ‘frocks.’ 
Of course in the opening chapters the characters address one 
another upon their previous history in the language of Mr. 
George R. Sims, ‘like they do’ in Adelphi melodramas. Her 
address, indeed, is J. E. Panton’s great convention. Not dia- 
logue, not conversation, but speeches long and dull as the 
orations in Horace, are her material. Her personages are prigs, 
stupid, erratic, being built upon a journalistic psychology. Her 
politics—which have their spring in the beautiful and touching 
belief that Conservatism is dead, or at the worst Conservatives 
will be only too willing to nationalise the land when a Lord 
William shall arise to decree it—practically end in denunciation 
of the Primrose League and the launching of S/ar-like light- 
nings against such as toil not neither do they spin. And the 
philological importance of Having and Holding must not be 
forgotten neither: to J. E. Panton the Greek language is in- 
debted for the kindness which has provided the ‘h’-less Beeotian 
with ‘02 Zollot’; and to her must Murray (or Farmer ?) turn for 
the exquisite ‘ servantgalism.’ 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Of the Greek text, which occupies not one-fifth of P/utarch’s 
Lives of Galba and Otho (London: Macmillan), by E. G. 
Handy, M.A., every chapter is preceded by a copious summary 
in English of its contents, useful to school-boys ; whilst the 
apparatus criticus at the foot of every page can be turned 
to account only by the ripe Grecian who has specialised 
himself into a Plutarchean scholar. When Mr. Handy was 
headmaster of Grantham School, his method with the sixth 
form was ‘to make an historical work the peg on which to 
hang as much historical teaching as possible’; and one of the 
historical works so used was Plutarch’s Galéa and Otho. 
Here the Greek text of these two Zzves is sandwiched between 
a long introduction and still longer notes. In the former, Mr. 
Handy proves that, discrepancies notwithstanding, Plutarch 
and Tacitus did in the main draw from some common authority 
—probably from a lost work of Pliny the elder’s—their accounts 
of Galba and Otho ; and then he recapitulates the events of 
the year A.D. 68-69, in which these emperors rose and fell. 
The notes, to which there is an index, contain the ‘ elucidation 
of historical and constitutional points’ offered originally to the 
Grantham boys—not, it is to be hoped, in the same detail as 
here ; but by far the greater part of them is taken up with the 
literary question of the relation between Plutarch and Tacitus. 
The introduction ends with a page of ‘ ascertained dates’; and 
the notes are followed by an appendix of ‘ Facts Attested [by ?] 
or Inferred from Coins and Inscriptions.’ Here, in short, is a 
complete reference edition. Both the sub-rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege, who read the proofs of the introduction, and the Grantham 
master, who read the proofs of the notes, have allowed mis- 
accentuation to pass: witness rére d€ haow, Kayovpios tis, 6 
saci in p. xxxv. ; and xoes (p. 88), ras re eixdvas (p. 124), ef tes 
(p. 150), ras re vais (p. 252). 
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Professor Palmer, Trinity College, Dublin, offers Zhe ‘A mphi- 
truo’ of Plautus (London: Macmillan), as a companion volume 
to his friend Professor Tyrrell’s edition of the Miles Gloriosus. 
The introduction treats of the Greek legend, the Mss., the 
prosody and the metres of the play. At the foot of each page 
of the Latin text itself is subjoined apparatus criticus ; and 
then, filling nearly as many pages as these two together, follow 
critical notes. Of two appendices the first is a reprint of the 
Cantica or monodies of the Amphitruo as arranged by A. 
Spengel in his Reformvorschlage ; the second consists of emen- 
dations proposed by Professor Palmer on the text of other 
Plautine plays, and already published by him in periodicals. 
The discouragement of finding himself anticipated in some of 
the happiest of these emendations by some contributor to a 
recondite German periodical does not prevent him from 
acknowledging the priority of the German conjecture. There 
is added an index of the words noteworthy in themselves, or 
on account of their use in the Amffitruo, and of the important 
points, grammatical and prosodial, on which light is thrown 
anywhere in the volume. Professor Palmer has left nothing to 
be desired by the Plautine scholar. It is surprising that neither 
the form ‘Amphitruo’ nor our traditional ‘Amphitryo’ occurs 
in any MS. of the play. The variants in the MS. of the play 
have been analysed by Goetz as follows: D gives z¢rio 
68 times, y/vio never ; B gives ztrio 66 times, yério 5 times ; 
E and J nearly reverse these proportions in favour of yérzo. 
Professor Palmer writes ‘Amphitruo’ because w, reserved in the 
best age to represent ov, was used in the time of Plautus, and 
probably therefore by Plautus himself, to represent ypsz/on. 

The first eighty-three pages of Models and Exercises in Un- 
seen Translation (Oxford: Clarendon Press), by H. M. Fox, 
M.A., and Rev. T. M. Bromley, M.A., show Greek and Latin 
passages, prose for the most part, with translations of them 
on the opposite page signed by the translators respectively. 
The translations are excellent—are models, indeed, where the 
originals have been seen, twice-seen, and seen again, let alone 
translations of originals seen for the first time at an examina- 
tion. The remaining three hundred and forty pages are divided 
between Latin and Greek passages, mostly prose again, to be 
used as exercises in what, in school-boy English, is called ‘un- 
seen translation.’ How varied and interesting these passages 
are appears from their English headings, some of which are as 
smart as any modern editor could make them: witness ‘ Con- 
sider the masses, not the classes,’ from Demosthenes, and 
‘International exhibitions as civilising agencies’ from Iso- 
crates. The volume would be perfected for its purpose were 
these headings classified in a table of contents or indexed, so 
that the student in quest of passages treating of a particular 
class of subjects might select at a glance. Such a classifica- 
tion would also show that much of Greek literature occupies a 
higher plane than the Roman; it is only over Greek extracts 
that headings such as the following stand: ‘ The seekers after 
truth,’ ‘ The veil of the flesh,’ ‘Conscience doth make cowards 
of them,’ ‘Only a slave,’ ‘Love as brethren,’ ‘Do yourself as 
you would have others do.’ 

It is clearly shown in Etyma Latina: An Etymological 
Lexicon of Classical Latin (London : Percival) that Mr. Edward 
Ross Wharton, M.A., is a very learned and a very conceited 
man. But his mode of reasoning seems sound, and much of 
his work is interesting even to the general. His arrangement 
of subjects and signs is too complicated to be here set forth, 
but one or two facts, or edifying or interesting, may be culled. 
Beginning in true grammarian fashion by condemning his 
predecessors to eternal perdition for their treatises on the 
irregular verbs (or what not), he points out with truth and 
perspicuity that no such names as Jafhetic, Aryan, Indo- 
Germanic, etc., from the original speech whence the various 
European and Western Asiatic languages are derived, can be 
accepted as satisfactory ; and he adopts the descriptive appella- 
tion of Ursprache almost as in despair. The darker question 
of the origin of language he wisely dismisses as ‘ perhaps in- 
soluble,’ but he glances at only to contemn the onomatopceic 
(vulgarly called the bow-wow) theory. Coming to Latin, he 
tells us that the writers of the classic period use 26,326 words. 
A little examination reduces them to 4320, of which all the rest 
are but derivatives or compounds. Now, from these 4320 
there must be subtracted 380 words of obscure origin ; which 
leaves 1130 inherited words, 930 manufactured from them, and 
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615 borrowed. These are, of course, the subject of the lexicon ; 
and each is carefully discussed with illustrative examples from 
Umbrian, Osco-Sabellian, Middle Irish, Old Prussian, and other 
speeches equally useful, popular, and fascinating. 

Passages for Translation into Greek, in the ‘ Clarendon 
Press’ Series, was published without models of the thing to be 
done—an omission supplied by Exemplaria Graeca (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press), by John Young Sargent, M.A. About one- 
third of the Passages for Translation into Greek are reprinted 
here with the Greek version on the opposite page. The diffi- 
culties in the way of making a good version from English into 
Greek, and the likeliest means of turning these difficulties, are 
both so set forth in the preface that every student must wish he 
had the preface-writer for his tutor in applying the theory to 
practice. 

In Attic Greek Vocabularies (London: Nutt), by E. Dawes, 
M.A., the plural number must be used with reference to the 
many sets of words, under such headings respectively as ‘ The 
Body and its Parts,’ ‘ Clothing,’ ‘ War,’ etc., which make up the 
book. Without the opportunity of using the words in talk, and 
that abundantly, a vocabulary will do no more for the learner 
of Greek than it has ever done for the learner of French 
or German. But the student who has read a good deal of 
Greek might profitably use this little book to test the extent of 
his word-lore: he would find reference made easy by the 
arrangement of the words under each heading in English 
alphabetical order. 


THOMAS MIDDLETON. 


Thomas Middleton. Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIs, ‘The 
Mermaid’ Series. London: Vizetelly. 

The second volume of Mr. Havelock Ellis’s selection from 
the works of Thomas Middleton contains five plays: viz., 7he 
Roaring Girl, The Witch, A Fair Quarrel, The Mayor of 
Queenborough, and The Widow. Mr. Ellis might have been 
happier in his choice, for in one only of these dramas does 
Middleton’s genius shine forth strongly. The best character 
that he has drawn—next to his two masterpieces, De Flores 
and Beatrice—is Captain Ager, the hero of A Fair Quarrel, as 
attractive a figure as can be found in all Elizabethan literature 
outside of Shakespeare. Charles Lamb, in one of his most 
memorable triumphs of eulogy, has extolled in terms not less 
just than eloquent the ‘ admirable passions’ which animate the 
dialogue between Ager and the Colonel. But the play does 
not hang well together ; the scenes between Jane and the Phy- 
sician are not pleasant reading ; and the idiotic buffooneries 
of the ‘roaring boys’ are intolerably tedious and overdrawn. 
As for The Roaring Girl, it is in the main the work of Dekker, 
and of Dekker by no means at his best. It is relieved by few 
of those lyric flashes, those graceful fancies, those fiery gusts of 
passion, which go far to redeem the dramatic ineptitude of 
that wayward and careless genius. One cannot help thinking, 
despite the great names of its eulogists, that the merits of the 
play have been not a little overstated. It is loosely con- 
structed, the verse is lax beyond even Dekker’s wont, the 
dialogue is shambling and verbose. The heroine is a repellent 
and impossible virago. A lady who brawled and swaggered in 
man’s attire, who was an expert duellist and a passed-mistress 
in thieves’ jargon and the devices of the pickpocket, whose 
days and nights were spent amid the lees of London ras- 
cality, was not likely to adhere to the principles and emulate 
the acts of Sir Galahad. The scenes between the two rakes, 
Laxton and Goshawk, and the tradesmen’s wives, are about as 
fatuous as the lowest low comedy can be ; and the interchanges 
of slang between the chaste Mistress Moll and the cutpurses 
are equally coarse and stupid. There is no comparison pos- 
sible between the witless rascals of Dekker’s and Middleton’s 
play and the lively vagabonds of Zhe Beggar's Bush. The 
Witch is an incredible tangle of intrigue; the solution 
of the plot is as mad as the maddest excesses of Cyril 
Tourneur ; but a spurious interest has clung to the play 
from the interpolation in the text of J/acdbeth of a few lines 
from Middleton’s incantation scenes. Such merit as the piece 
possesses lies in the grimly fantastic lyrics placed in the mouths 
of Hecate and her loathsome crew. ‘For sheer bewildering 
incongruity,’ says Mr. Swinburne, ‘there is no play known to 
me which can be compared with Zhe Mayor of Queenborough. 
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A hideous tragic story was never more clumsily interlarded 
with drivelling farce. Had not the volume been edited by Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, one would have been puzzled to account for the 
inclusion of such a dramatic abortion. In Zhe Mayor, as in the 
other plays which the ‘volume contains, Middleton’s poetic 
genius flashes out in occasional lines and passages ; but putting 
aside Zhe Wrdow—a spirited, amusing little comedy which 
may be in part the work of Fletcher—there is none of the pieces 
here set before us which will compare for ingenuity of intrigue, 
rapidity of action, humourous inventiveness, and congruity of 
dramatic design to such work as Your Fine Gallants, or A 
Mad World, my Masters, or A Trick to Catch the Old One— 
though these are not the happiest nor the highest of Middleton’s 
creations. 

Of all the ‘splendid slovens’ of that day there was not, per- 
haps, one who took his genius more lightly than Middleton, 
and who produced work more unequal, negligent, and crude. 
He had the true dramatic inspiration. He had fertile inven- 
tion, constructive skill, passion, humour, mastery of character, 
charm of diction, metrical fluency and sweetness. He could 
write lines so beautiful that John Milton did not disdain to 
adapt them : 

‘Upon those lips, the sweet, fresh buds of youth, 

The holy dew of prayer lies like pearl 

Dropt from the opening eyelids'of the morn 

Upon a bashful rose.’ 
He was not a better poet than Dekker, but he was an incom- 
parably better playwright. A Game of Chess is a masterpiece 
of artistic design and execution. Your Fine Gallants and 
A Fair Maid in Cheapside brim over with drollery. Zhe 
Spanish Gipsy is one of the most graceful and vivacious of tragi- 
comedies; and 7he Changeling, despite its vulgar, dreary 
underplot, is as strong a tragedy—setting aside the work of 
Shakespeare and Webster—as its age saw produced. To form 
a sound estimate of their author’s merits a reader must turn 
to Mr. Bullen’s complete edition. It must be said, however, 
that Mr. Havelock Ellis has done his work as an annotator 
fairly well ; and his introduction, though it is not exactly a 
brilliant essay in criticism, is much less banal and affected than 
one dreaded from the apostle of the ‘ New Spirit.’ 


FICTION. 


A very few weeks ago we reviewed a story by Mrs. Oliphant, 
and now we have before us another (Sonus and Daughters. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood) from the same prolific pen. Too prolific, 
one is inclined to say. For it is only too evident that Mrs. Oli- 
phant writes rapidly ; and we know that, whereas 7he Mystery 
of Mrs. Blencarrow was an excellent story, Sons and Daughters 
isnot. And the difference consists not in the one having a plea- 
santer theme than the other but in the one being infinitely better 
worked out than the other—-in having more of the suggestion 
of drama, more of the pulse of life. Mrs. Oliphant has been 
considering the new generation : the sons and the daughters of 
city fathers who acquire ‘culture’ and ‘tone’ at Girton and 
Oxford. She shows us one of both the sexes: a son so re- 
fined and sensitive that he declines to take the place prepared 
for him as heir of his father’s mercantile house, and a daughter 
who takes it for granted that Aer father is a planet decreed by 
Nature to circle round her. These two young people are en- 
gaged to marry (and to beget more prigs), when their order of 
nature becomes a chaos by the declaration of the father that, if 
the son does not take his proper place in business, he may 
whistle for a living. It is determined by the two city fathers to 
test whether the son has ‘really scruples’ about trade, or the 
matter with him is ‘merely idleness’; and he is, therefore, 
sent away to arrange a difficult matter in the West Indies. 
He succeeds, and is after some months on his way home. On 
shipboard he learns that his father’s house is bankrupt, mainly 
through a partner taken in his room. The sequel is not satis- 
factory. Mrs. Oliphant had two excellent motives open to her 
choice. She might have elected to declare (in effect) either 
that Eton and Oxford had completely spoiled for business the 
son of the city father, or that ‘in the top of action’ his inherited 
business quality rose superior to all else. She has chosen to 
do neither, but to give an indifferent hand to both; and so her 
result is colourless and unsatisfactory—is of necessity in some 
sort an artistic failure. And that is not all: her crowning fault 
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is to have wasted the admirable situation at the end, in which 
the bankrupt father is found. 

The Lawton Girl (London: Chatto) is a very fair story as 
American stories go. There are here none of these out- 
rageous dealings with the spelling and grammar of the English 
tongue which are vulgarly represented as passing for humour 
on the other side of the Atlantic ; and there is only one weak 
and selfish young man—and he is not the hero—to remind you 
of the masterpieces of Mr. W. D. Howells. In the atmosphere 
there is not much to attract but a good deal to repel. There 
is something intensely provincial in Yankee life even at its 
best ; and Yankee provincial life, bare alike of Bostonian cul- 
ture and of that old-world charm that makes provincial life 
in Europe so rich a field for the artist, be he painter or novelist 
or poet, is a sorry affair indeed. But Mr. Harold Frederic has 
made the best of his materials. Patient heroism on the part 
of the weak, honour surviving even in the degraded, and the 
final triumph of simple good over ingenious villainy, are found 
even in ‘this so-called nineteenth century’ and among some- 
what vulgar people ; and such things are told of in Zhe Lawton 
Girl. 

In God’s Way (London: Heinemann), by Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, is the first volume of an ‘ International Library’ of 
translations from foreign fiction, introduced by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse and vouched for by him as ‘masterpieces.’ A word 
less likely to challenge criticism would have been ‘ex- 
amples.’ That this novel of Bjérnson’s is an excellent ex- 
ample of a prevalent practice of fiction which is more that 
of the reporter than of the poet, of what is called ‘the 
novel of experience,’ there can be no doubt ; but that it is a 
‘masterpiece’ even of its kind is a matter for debate. Ina 
review some months ago of a translation of Arne and The 
Fisher Lassie, two romances which the Norwegian novelist 
executed in his younger days, we noted that within the last ten 
or twelve years a change had come over his outlook and his 
method—a change which, however it might be approved by 
social reformers and admirers of the Bostonian novel, has been 
all to the disadvantage of art. /# God's Way is of this latter 
period. In it Bjérnson, like Zola (though by no means so 
madly as he), has sought to produce a ‘human document’ ; 
and on the whole he has succeeded better than Zola: has pro- 
duced, that is to say, a result which is more like an impar- 
tial, judicial estimate of certain connected lives than anything 
Zola has yet written. Compared to the Frenchman the Nor- 
wegian is almost scientific in his careful, restrained exactness 
of presentation, in his determination to let fancy or imagi- 
nation have nothing to say; and, as a consequence, he is 
on the whole flatter, duller, less curiously interesting. The 
main drift of the story is to show how the average religious 
beliefs of the Norwegians narrow, stultify, and imbrute. The 
chief personages (and we make their acquaintance while they 
are yet children) are Edward Kallem, his sister Josephine, 
and her husband, Ole Tuft—together with a pretty little per- 
son whom Edward marries after she has been divorced. 
Kallem, the sceptical doctor, is very well indicated, as is his 
foil, the slow but fanciful Ole Tuft, who becomes a minister. 
Consumption is somewhat prevalent among the characters, 
but in spite of that and the exceedingly quiet and restrained 
tone—that of the narrator who makes no comment—the story 
is well worth reading. It is as completely done as such realism 
can ever hope to be. 

Dull and tedious as a story, For True Love's Sake (London : 
Warne)—which tells of how an ingenuous attaché and a 
‘convent-reared, home-caged-until-married child’ are brought 
into considerable trouble by the machinations of two persons 
(‘women rather than ladies, for their busts were most indelicately 
exposed’)—is yet distinctly effective as an exposure of the in- 
famous criminal law of France. Strange and startling are the 
phenomena chronicled in Amyon Drewth (London : Ward and 
Downey). This personage, the lover and taskmaster of Miss 
Dorothy Dennison, though an Awful Being, reeking at every 
pore of a stupendous will, is not even a spook—being neither 
more nor less than the product of some unknown changes in 
the grey matter of the brain of that fascinating but weak- 
minded beauty. To him she writes impassioned epistles and 
equally impassioned replies to herself in his name. She has 
also an artist-cousin who, knowing her to be mad, yet loves her 
after the manner of his kind ; but before things go too far the 
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lady expires ‘in the full light of reason and love and with’ the 
said cousin’s name on her lips. There is nothing in Zhe 
Lumley Wood Mystery (London: Hutchinson) as a story to 
distinguish it materially from the ordinary shilling shocker of 
the better class. But the illustrations are quite the best that 
have as yet adorned any specimen of this kind of literature. 
Out of consideration for the good name of Mrs. Pender Cudlip 
it is perhaps desirable to state that, despite the suggestiveness 
of its title, emphasised by the flaring representation on its 
cover of a scandalous incident which according to Mr. Bodley 
did not take place in Sloane Street, Zhe Sloane Square Scandal 
London: Sonnenschein), is only a collection of tolerably 
innocuous pot-boilers. 


‘SH Ew’ 
Transactions of the Gaelic’ Society of Inverness. Vol. XV. 
1888-89. Inverness: Northern Chronicle Office. 

A society without ‘ Transactions’ is like faith without works : 
it is dead to the world. Now, the Gaelic Society of Inverness 
is alive and even lively; and one of its objects is ‘the per- 
fecting of the members in the use of the Gaelic language.’ 
This may be supposed to be served by Mr. D. Munro Fraser’s 
paper on ‘ Certain Peculiarities of Gaelic Idiom’ which come 
home with peculiar force to the mind and experience of an in- 
spector of schools, and by the discussion by the Rev. Adam 
Gunn of ‘The Dialect of the Reay Country,’ which in the 
opinion of the Durness minister has been modified under Norse 
influences into ‘the Doric of Gaelic dialects.’ But still greater 
ardour and industry have been displayed by the working mem- 
bers in ‘the rescuing from oblivion of Celtic poetry, legends, 
books, and manuscripts’: as witness the contributions made 
by the Rev. John G. Campbell, the Rev. John Macrury, Mrs. 
Mary MacKellar, Mr. Colin Chisholm, and the Rev. Archibald 
Macdonald to the work of collecting and preserving the poetry, 
folk-lore, and traditions still floating but in imminent danger of 
sinking beyond recovery. Those strange and, to the grosser 
apprehension of the Saxon, obscure and intangible things— 
Highland clan histories and the origin and significance of Gaelic 
nomenclature—have likewise due attention bestowed upon them 
in Mr. Charles Ferguson’s article on the ‘ Early History and 
Traditions of Glenardle, Mr. Fraser Mackintosh’s account 
of the Macdonalds of Morar, Mr. Alexander Macpherson’s 
sketches of the ‘Old Ministers of Badenoch,’ and the notes 
of that distinguished Gaelic scholar the Rev. Dr. Cameron 
of Brodick on the ‘Place Names of Arran,’ and — /ongo 
intervallo—of Mr. John Mackay on the ‘Place Names of 
Sutherland.’ 

Best of all, though, is the ‘ Highland-English as Found in 
Books,’ by the Right Rev. Colin C. Grant, D.D., late Bishop of 
Aberdeen. Dr. Grant is a ‘bonnie fechter.’ He attacks with 
all the impetuosity of the Gael and all the subtlety of the 
churchman, and he brings into play a pretty pass or two of 
mother-wit. He begins with an indiscriminate slaughter of the 
authors of the Highlander and Highland speech of the para- 
graphs and cuts of the comic papers, and he next addressss 
himself to the dissection of writers of note who have produced 
‘Highland-English as she is spoke.’ In Sir Walter he finds 
a foeman worthy of his steel, and one of the worst withal 
—because the earliest and the greatest—of sinners against the 
canons of Highland character and Highland-English dialect. 
Most of us have believed that Highlanders and the Highlands 
owed him not a little on account of his interpretation of their 
genius in the accents and the deeds of Vich Ian Vohr and Evan 
Maccombich, of Callum Beag and the Dougal Creature. But 
this comes of pure ignorance. Ofthe presentation of character 
and of the actions by which it is expressed Dr. Grant does not 
make much complaint. The grievance of Highlanders is that 
though they behave like angels they are made to talk like Poor 
Poll. Nobody has arisen on either side of the Highland line who 
has the art and the knowledge to make them speak as Nature 
and the genius of their mother-tongue would prompt, and the 
vulgar run after and exaggerate the errors of Sir Walter Scott. 
One gross outrage is their abuse of the pronoun ‘she.’ Dr. Grant 
admits that the man who translates his Gaelic thoughts into 
English words is liable to say ‘she’ where he should say ‘it.’ 
But English writers blunder the blunder. There is no method 
in the mad appearances of their ‘she’; while the real High- 
lander errs according to’ rule. The fault is in the ear of him 
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that hears and not in the tongue of him that speaks. It is due 
to an inherent defect in the English language, to which one who 
is accustomed to a more refined and highly elaborated speech 
has difficulty at first in accommodating himself. And here 
Dr. Grant flings himself with fury upon English adjectives and 
their stolid refusal to recognise the influence of sex in things ani- 
mate or inanimate. ‘They proceed unmoved, he says, ‘on their 
uninteresting, monotonous path. They have something of the 
cold, unemotional, supercilious nature of the nation in them’ 
The Gaelic adjective, on the other hand, a lively and bright 
being, changes at its beginning or at its end, or at both: gets 
knocked about head and heel, and is fain ‘ to wriggle through 
strange mutations, according to the disposition and circum- 
stances of its yoke-fellow the noun.’ To prove his case, Dr, 
Grant flourishes a Gaelic demonstrative adjective which 
changes form and gender according to a law dating back to 
the Creation and appreciable to the subtler intellect of the Gael, 
yet fails to demonstrate whether the noun it qualifies is ‘a 
woman or any female animal or thing.’ To the unilluminate 
it might seem that such parts of speech, however versatile and 
voluble, are lacking in that deeper spirit of chivalry dissembled 
beneath the cold, unemotional surface of corresponding Eng- 
lish vocables. 

Another and worse blunder of the writers of fiction, from the 
Author of Waverley down, is that of making their Highlanders 
speak in broken broad Scots. Who began it Dr. Grant has 
been unable to discover; but it was Sir Walter who made 
the error universal. It is true that the Gaels about Inverness 
and in the West Highlands generally speak broken English 
and not broken Scots, and that the ignorant stranger who 
attempts to paint a Highlander and put words into his mouth 
makes on the whole an even worse exhibition of himself than 
when he dons the kilts. But cannot something be said upon 
Dr. Grant’s own authority for the Highland Scots of Waverley 
and Rob Roy? It is the dialect spoken, as he admits, by 
‘those living in a certain depth of border-line between Gaelic- 
speaking and Scotch-speaking populations.’ Scott’s material 
lay for the most part in just this depth of border-line—from 
districts whence Gaelic has since ebbed away and almost dis- 
appeared to give place to Scots. Dougal picked up his words 
in the neighbourhood of the Glasgow Tolbooth, and Rob Roy 
had acquaintances living near by (to their cost) in the Lennox, 
from whom he borrowed the broad phrases with which in 
certain companies he flavoured his familiar speech, and which 
Dr. Grant, as a Highland-English purist, cannot stomach. 
Sir Walter is not to be held responsible for the blundering con- 
fusion of times and localities and speech into which his imitators 
have fallen. And if it be true that his Highland-English—period 
and place being considered—has too much Lowland seasoning, 
must not wine have always some tang of the soil—some smack 
of the wineskin? Let some Highlander—say Dr. Grant him- 
self—take his countrymen in hand and make them speak real 
Highland-English in fiction and drama: Highland-English in 
which one can detect the ‘old-world taste’ of the ancient 
tongue and recognise even the waving of kilt and plaid and 
the ‘smell of fragrant birch and blooming heather.’ Till then 
we must e’en put up with Lowland imitations : with Evan Mac- 
combich and Allan Breck Stewart—Allan Breck whose style is 
not unlike that of Dr. Grant himself, if the latter should put 
on trews for gaiters and take himself back a century and a-half 
in history. 


OLD AND NEW. 


There is only one thing to object to in Zhe Story of Denmark 
(London: Rivingtons), by Charlotte S. Sidgwick, and that is 
that it is written with an affectation of simplicity which 
frequently degenerates into silliness. The history of Den- 
mark is, however, very interesting, and Mrs. Sidgwick has 
succeeded in transferring as much of this interest to her 
pages as would have furnished forth many volumes of ordi- 
nary romance. First there is the mythical period, full of stories 
like that of Frodi and his slaves, the giant girls Fenia and Menia, 
and how with magic mill-stones they ground him first in 
love—peace and gold ; and then in hate—war and misfortune. 
Next we have the correct version of Hamlet, who really never 
wanted his flesh to melt nor had any thoughts of suicide, 
but slew his uncle and reigned in his place and married 
Ophclia (a ‘princess from Bretland), till finally ‘ Viglet, son of 
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Rurik, slew him in single combat, and Ophelia dried her 
tears and wedded Viglet, and apparently everybody took it 
quite naturally, and there were no moral reflections. We are 
still in the mythical period, for do we not read of the runes 
carved by the order of King Harold which no man can read? 
and of the Shield-Maidens who went round at night and raised 
the dead, so that the battle seemed everlasting until they them- 
selves were killed? Interesting, too, are the tales of the old 
sea-rovers, whom they buried sometimes ship and all in a huge 
pit, to the end that they might make a seemly appearance in the 
next world. Far down into historical times this note of romance 
sounds strong and clear. The deeds of Gorm the Old, and 
Harold Bluetooth, and Margaret Queen of the North, and a 
dozen others, are proof thereof. There is even a certain fascina- 
tion in the conduct of Christian the Terrible, who, being much 
troubled by his nobles, went first to Norway, collected them all 
together, beheaded one-half and exiled the other, and then, 
making for Sweden, beheaded ninety-nine of the chief men in 
the market-place at Stockholm. It is worth while, also, to look 
at the victory of Elsinore—(Helsing-or, the purists have it)— 
from the Danish point of view, though there was much more 
justification for the subsequent seizure of the Danish fleet than 
Miss Sidgwick seems to imagine. However, she is readable, 
so her sins against literature may be forgiven. 

First Spanish Book (London: Hachette), by A. M. Bower, 
Ph.D., and Professor Don Eduardo Tolra, is a well-arranged 
grammar and conversation-book with graduated exercises. 
It is a thoroughly practical work, and whilst due prominence 
is given to important rules the minutia of the language are 
not treated of with that exasperating fulness which is the great 
fault of most manuals of the kind. The arrangement of the 
verbs is peculiar, and can only be commended with some re- 
serve. The tenses are arranged under the stems from which 
they are derived. The authors consider that experience jus- 
tifies this change; but it seems rather contrived to muddle 
and perplex the beginner. The list of words to be committed 
to memory on page 7 is very carefully selected. First Steps in 
Spanish Idioms, by the same authors, also deserves commenda- 
tion. The idioms are those which most frequently occur; they 
are rendered into English, and notes are added wherever neces- 
sary. A hundred examination papers are appended. 

Every man his own doctor and every woman somebody 
else’s nurse, is the cry of this age of germs and influenza. A 
Household Dictionary of Medicine, Preventive and Curative 
(London: Sonnenschein), by F. R. Walters, M.D., London, 
is an attempt in dictionary form to meet the want. Look 
up ‘ Delirium Tremens,’ and in a few sentences you have the 
familiar little devils and delusions of persecutions, to cure which 
look up Prescriptions 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 50, and bind the patient 
to his bed by ‘a strong webbing band buckled under the bed,’ 
and exhibit firmness and tact, and there you are. There 
is much redundant information about the plants from which 
drugs are derived and the manufacture of certain remedies, 
which is about as useful as a knowledge of bookbinding would 
be to the clergyman or of preparing sheepskin to the attorney, 
Some of the information is local. Nursing institutions are 
mostly in London ; one or two in the provinces, including 
Dublin as a province ; none appear to exist in Scotland. Many 
valuable medicines are unnoticed. Golf is not even alluded to ; 
whisky receives only a passing glance, being printed in smaller 
type than (froh pudor /) British wines. An excellent feature is 
the insertion in the end of the book of about twenty blank ruled 
pages for memoranda. Posterity may find many an amusing 
observation in these treasure-houses of the wisdom of the 
ambulance class. 

The Creation to the Death of Saul—‘ Lessons from the Old 
Testament,’ Senior Course, Vol. 1.—(London: Percival), by 
M. G. Glazebrook, contains the bible narrative, but with some 
changes, all which seem from a teacher’s point of view to be 
improvements. (1) The record is given in a continuous form : 
first the ‘prophetic’ narrative as text, then the ‘priestly’ nar- 
rative as appendix ; (2) passages obviously unsuited for young 
readers are omitted ; (3) a few brief notes are added; (4) 
what is really poetry—as, for instance, the mysterious song of 
Lamech—is printed as poetry ; (5) one or two slight changes 
are made in the authorised version when such seemed to be re- 
quired—thus Lamech’s song is here at least quite intelligible. 
The work fulfils its aims ; but the notes, though excellent, are 
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‘not at all numerous enough. Mr. Glazebrook says that at 


the request of several teachers he is preparing a full set. 
These should certainly make future editions more valuable. 

Here is a mystery—a book whereof the title, the author’s 
name, the plot, and the reasons that induced the publishers to 
print it are entirely dubious. It is well for Mr. T. S. Horni- 
brook, or Mr. J. Laurence Hornibrook—the cover gives one 
name and the title-page another—to endeavour thus to throw 
readers of Zhe Missing Captain (London : Dean)—or merely 
Missing, as the interior of the book hath it—off his trail, as a 
meeting between them could scarce be pleasant. The selection 
of stories from the French of Honoré de Balzac published 
under the guardianship of Don Juan (London : Scott) has been 
made with singular intelligence—includes indeed a half-dozen 
real masterpieces ; the translation, too, is well done : the book, 
in fact, is thoroughly commendable. 
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ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


PRELIMINARY, SepremsBer and DECEMBER 1890. 
MILITIA LITERARY, OcTOoBER 1890. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DecEMRER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 


References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowneg, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Enc. Etc. 





NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17TH. 





EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 5 Geo. IV. 





Session 1890-91. 

REORGANISATION of the ScHooL, with 4 ADDITIONAL MASTERS. Starting of an 
Army Sipe, of a system of ScientTiFIC TEACHING, and of regular GYMNASTICS 
throughout the School. Building of a Large ScrenTiric LABoraTory and 
Gymnasium. Opening of New Boarpinc House. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the AcApDEMy, Henderson Row, or from 
Mr. C. E. W. Macruerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Directors, who will supply any additional information. 





THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lro., 


Ho.itestey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 


Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 








EXHIBITION: 


OF 


CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 





Now REeapy: Price ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


W. T. STEAD. 

THOMAS KEITH. 
SARASATE. 

LorD WOLSELEY. 

W. G. GRACE. 

Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
James M‘NEILL WHISTLER. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARcourRT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD. 


A. J. BALFourR. 

C. S. PARNELL. 

Lewis Morris. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 
C. H. SPURGEON. 
AuGusTus HARRIS. 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 






























































THe SCOTS OBSERVER, though Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense ; 
a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and others 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wa. ARCHER. 
Davip HANNAY. Sir Georce Dovctas. 
W. E. HENLEy. Dr. FELKIN. 
WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Years. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 
Epmunp Goss. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren Cossan. J. M. Barrig. 
Sheriff Campion. Dr. RicHarp GARNETT. 
HuGu HA isurTon. Rupvarp Kip.ina. 
Sir W. G. Simpson S. STEPNIAK. 
Horace Hutcuinson. T. W. Russe.t, M.P. | 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. May KenDaALt. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERsoN. GranaoM R. Tomson. 
ALICE MEYNELL. ANDREW LANG. 
Eustace BALFour. JAMEs Payn. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. R. L. STEVENSON. 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. H. S. C. Everarp. 
The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of — 
R. L. STEVENSON. A. G. E1rr et. 
A. J. BALFour. W. T. STEAb. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. General Sir FrEpERICK Roperts. 
Lord RoOsEBERY. Gerorce R. Sims. 
Lewis Morris. Aucustus Harris. 
Tuomas KgituH. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Sir Gzorce Orto TREVELYAN. ARTHUR W. PiNnERo. 
Henry Du Pré Lasoucuere. General Lorp Wo tsevey, V.C. 
J. A. Froupe. Sir J. E. Mirrats. 
Watt WHITMAN. F. J. FURNIVALL. 
Joszrx Lister. Emite Zona. 
H. M. STANLEY. The Lorp Cuier- Justice. 
H. Riper HaGGarp. Sir CHartes Hate. 
Tom Morris. Cardinal Newman. 
HENRIK I BSEN. ‘Gye.’ 
RoBEeRT BROWNING. Sir James HANNEN. 
M. Cuarcor. A. C. SwinBurne. 
The Duke oF ARGYLL. W. E. GLapsTone. 
Henry IRVING. Cardinal MANNING. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. Count Von Mo.Lrxke. 
Prince BisMARCK. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
W. G. GRACE. Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
Pore Leo xu. Joun Mortey. 
Fortun& vu BorsGcosey. AvuGustTE Ropin. 
ANDREW LANG. Sir Josern Evcar Borum. 
Rupotpxn VircHow. A. K. H. B. 
Sir Freperick Leicuton,?.R.A. Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. W. S. GILBERT. 
Le Brav’ Gén#rav. C. H. SpurGEon. 
Grorce MEREDITH. CHARLES K&ENE. 
SARASATE. BisHor oF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe.ts. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH AnpD Son have it on Sale at the 
principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Lonpon READERS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. ; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope's Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
4t High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice To Lonpon AND SuBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A M. on 
Saturday morning at 12 FLEET STREET 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’'S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 
Miss BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—F/fs7 FLOOR. 











JOHN DREW 
(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 
BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 





In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 
SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 





Sele Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes Street, Epinsurcu ; 
and 47 St. Vincent Street, GLascow. 





OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and ,' 
- QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 











OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, StRaw and Moss Litter for the Stable. Linszep 
and other Caxxgs, and Meats, Turnips, Carrots, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Camary and Hemp Seep, Potators, MANuRES, SEEDS. NiTRaTE oF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


Qe AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








TODD & CQ, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorists, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


THE RIALTO 
AND CITY REVIEW. 
Epitep By W. R. LAWSON. 











Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 15s. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzigs anv Co. ; Glasgow, Portgous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilaut eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue RiatTo's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RiAtTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue RiatTo’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 





Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GRESHAM Housg, OLD Broap StrEET, Lonpon, E.C. 





Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 
D H fine Irish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 
Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned free ready to wear. 


Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 48. gd., 58. gd., 
or 6s. 9d. Gent.’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, pe shape, 2s. od. half dozen, post free. 


Hand-Knit by Donegal Peasantry, warm, durable, 
and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's 
_Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, i gd., 
4S. od., 5s. gd., or 6s. 9d. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants Vests, and Cardi- 
gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 
Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 
‘ 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








The IVANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky. 


A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 
To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D. A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. 





G. TUNNY & CO., STAND No. 476.— PHoTocRAPHs, 
e Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios, 
13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALIssuRY PLACE. 


TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 








PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 





PRICES FOR TYPING :— 
Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 
Balance ens: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER, 
TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 





DEPARTMENTS :— 
Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
nglish and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
ay per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, ros.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines a in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 


Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 





55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, ; 
EDINBURGH. 
OPEN TILL 31st OCTOBER 18g0. 
BAND OF THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS (BLUE). 


MONDAY—AUTUMN HOLIDAY. 
CRAND ALL-DAY PROCRAMME OF AMUSEMENTS. 


SATURDAY, 20th September.—Great Temperance Féte 
and Demonstration. 


OPEN 9.30 A.M. toto P.M. ADMISSION ts. CHILDREN 6d. 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 


MALVERN. 


Dr.RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors. 


YDROPATHY, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and 

other Curative Agents; Droitwich Brine Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- 

matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-les-Bains. For Prospectus and terms 
apply T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern. 


WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. Siow (ian : x Special 
MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 

















Seedsmen 

















Coal and Coke Merchants, Warrants 
37 LOTHIAN ROAD. To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, ° . : ; ' 21s. 6d. 
Brownieside and Stepends, . 6 . ; ‘ E . 
Benhar and Wallsend (Alloa), . . . : ‘ : © 206, 
Ferniegare and Stanrig, : : : . ° ° - 18s. 6d. ad 
Shawfield and Virtuewell, ‘ » ° : 5 E - 4197S. 6d. 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, ° . . ° - 16s. 6d. 
Riddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.); Haywood, . . : ‘ . ae 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.); Screened Nuts, » oo a - 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . ‘ ; a 19s. 6d. 





N.B.—The above are Casn Prices, and include all Charges for Cartage and i, 6 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 
delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 
Wagon Loads (Five Tons) 1s. per Ton less than the above Rates. WORDSLEY STOURBRIDGE 
” District Orrices— j ‘ 
STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W, Circus Pace, P.O. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NewincTon Roap. (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
MORN INGSIDE—102 MornincsipE Roan, T.O. 
HAYMARKET—18 HAayMARKET TERRACE. ._ 











GRANGE-—31 Marcumont Roap, T.O. 
od September 1890. Telephone No. 227. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALYVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 
From LEITH —September 3d, 3 p.m.; sth, 4 p.m.; 6th, 6 p.m.; roth, ro p.m.; 12th, 1 p.m. ; 13th, 1 p.m.; 17th, 2 p.m.; 
~ rgth, 3 p.m. ; 20th, 4 p.m.; 24th, 9 p.m. ; 26th, 10 p.m. ; and 27th, 10 p.m. 
From LONDON-—September 2d, 1 p.m. ; 3d, 3 p.m. ; 6th, 5 p.m.; oth, 8 a.m.; 10th, 10 a.m. ; 13th, noon; 16th, noon; 17th, 1 p.m.; 20th, 3 p.m.; 23d, 6 a.m.; 
24th, 9 a.m.; 27th, 11 a.m. ; and 30th, noon. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10s. a 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 
es Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra), 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpinsurGcH SuippinG Co., HERMITAGE STEAM WuarrF, Wapping ; SEAWARD BrotTueErs, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
STEAM NavicaTion Co., 1oz Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THomson, or M‘DouGatt & BontHron, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. Wueat.ey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK—D. MacpouGa _t, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 
and here to ; THOMAS AITKEN, 
8 and 9 COMMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aithen’; London ‘ Edina. 

















Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the SCOTS OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 





